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RACHEL, 

There’s a casket of bright jewels, 
But the brightest one is gone; 
There’s a group of lovely songsters, 

But the sweetest one has flown. 
Never more the little fingers 

Earthly music shall evoke, 
Yestermorn the sweet musician 

In the realms of Heaven awoke, 


Like a pure, sweet, waxen lily 
Lay she in her coffin bed ; 
Long, brown lashes resting calmly, 
Soft hair clust’ring round her head; 
Lovely always, always gentle, 
Winning were her voice and smile; 
Never was there sweeter maiden, 
Never one more free from guile. 


Patient through the long, sad illness, 
When all earth-hopes shattered lay ; 
When her life-long, heart’s ambition 
Slowly, surely passed away ; 
Brave young heart, there’s Heaven before 
thee, 
All eternity is thine, 
And thine earth-hopes all are garnered, 
Blended into hopes divine. 


Christ will comfurt you, beloved ones, 
Sisters, brother, parents dear ; 
Heaven’s another treasure for you, 
One less cord to bind you here ; 
By-and-by the scattered jewels 
God will gather in his hand, 
And will make that group of sisters 
Perfect in that better land. 
CONTENT WHIPPLE. 





EVERY STEP COSTS. 


I was talking lately with two very cultivated 
and accomplished women, who not only did 
not favor Woman Suffrage, but were exceed- 
ingly opposed to women’s speaking in public. 
Neither had ever heard an orator of her own 
sex; neither wished to do it; both said, with 
evident sincerity, though quietly and with 
good nature, that all their instincts were en- 
tirely against it. 

So far there is nothing remarkable in the 
circumstance; but what made it remarkable 
was the previous career of each of those from 
whom these opinions came. One of these la- 
dies is one of the most gifted and celebrated 
of living actresses, one familiar with all the 
experiences of her profession, and who has 
done much to raise its whole tone. The other 
is one of the most eminent amateur vocalists 
of alarge city, and one whose musical career, 
in its popularity and its successes, has given 
her something of the conscious ease of a 
professional. The wonder was not that wo- 
men should be found who disliked that their 
sex should be seen or heard in public; but 
that the protest should come from individuals 
who had been seen and heard in public all 
their lives. It was as if this song sparrow, 
singing with all its might upon the bough be- 
side my window, should feel bound to protest 
against the improper publicity of the robin 
who is singing with equal zeal upon another 
bough. Indeed, the inconsistency was so plain 
that both of my friends admitted it; they did 
not attempt to account for their feeling, but 
“there it was.” 

Certainly the fact was enough to set one 
thinking. Here were these two women, both 
of whom had been trained by the experience 
of their whole lives, one would suppose, to find 
the position of women on the platform a per- 
fectly legitimate thing. So near had they 


come to it, one would have expected the re- 
maining steps to count for nothing. Trained 
to face audiences, to use their voices for the 
ears of thousands, to be scrutinized with ope- 
ra-glasses by the eyes of audiences, to study 
the methods of success, to seek applause and 
be stimulated by it; they would seem to have 
gone through almost the identical experiences 
of an orator. And with less to fortify them ; 
for what is the love of art—either as a stimu- 
lus or as a means of self-forgetfulness—com- 
pared with the inspiration of such great ideas 
as move Anna Dickinson? Yet neither of 
these women, though in a manner children of 
the platform, could conceive it possible that a 
woman should appear upon the platform to 
speak, without unsexing herself ! 

It simply shows, what all experience shows, 
that all progress is gained by a series of con- 
tests. It is not the first step that costs; it is 
every step. Some of us remember the amaze- 
ment with which we came back after the war 
—leaving slavery dead and colored men every- 
where in arms as soldiers—to find it necessa- 
ry to engage in a new contest, to obtain for 
them the rights of citizens. The very day of 
the fall of Richmond I heard a radical Repub- 
lican in my own town denounce in a caucus 
the radicalism of those who would admit black 
children to sit beside his children in school. 
I heard a white lady, admitting the justice of 
their admission into the schools, express the 
hope that they would not be allowed to play 
together at recess-time! “The line should be 
drawn somewhere.” Butinevery reform there 
is a succession of lines; the posts are advanced, 
step by step, for the conquest of oppression. 
‘Generous people, in making up their minds to 
do a thing, will go for the whole and do it 
handsomely. Logical people, ouce conceding 
a principle, will accept all its consequences. 
But as most people are neither very logical 
nor very generous, they must be expected to 
advance inch by inch, with reluctance and dis- 
trust. It would no doubt be an immense con- 
venience if those who see that two and two 
make four would also recognize, without ad- 
ditional demonstration, that four and four 
make eight. But since this rarely happens, 
we must keep at work and remember that 
every step costs. As to my two friends, very 
possibly the first actual hearing of an eloquent 
woman on the platform wouid remove the 
whole of a prejudice, which was not in their 
case the result of ungenerous or worldly feel- 
ing. Even as it was, both owned frankly that 
there was a time in history when either of 
them would have been considered as essential- 
ly unsexed by public singing or play-acting as 
if she had made stump speeches every day of 
her life. Every prejudice calls itself an in- 
stinct, and we only learn the untrustworthi- 
ness of such feelings when we are shamed out 
of them, one by one. T. W. H. 





PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.~-No. 17. 
SAMUEL J. MAY. 


| Continued from last week.| 

Among the beneficent influences of Mr. 
May’s early life was an intimate acquaintance 
with the Rev. Dr. Channing. When a mere 
chit he was a welcome visitor in the good 
man® study, and the acquaintance thus be- 
gun continued up to the time of the Doctor’s 
death. A single incident in the intercourse 
of sage and little boy is too good to be omitted, 
and contains a moral worth pondering by 
those who have the care of children. 

Mr. May says: “On the occasion of one of 
my visits, in the course of which Dr. Chan- 
ning had pressed home upon me the duty of 
being kind to the poor and unhappy, he gave 
me, at parting, three delicious cakes, one for 
myself, and one for each of my younger sis- 
ters. On my way home I met a poor, ragged 
boy about my ownsize. He looked very wist- 
fully at the cakes, and the admonitions which 
I had just received being fresh in my mind, I 
gave him one; but instead of proceeding on 
my way home and giving the other two to my 
sisters, Iran back to tell the Doctor what I 
had done, not doubting that he would give me 
another cake to reward me for my generosity. 
To my surprise he merely commended my 
conduct, saying that the little boy probably 
seldom, if ever, got anything so nice to eat, 
while I had delicacies every day, and so sent 
me off again, with only the two cakes for my 
sisters. There was a heavenly wisdom in his 
dealing with me, which I have often thought 
of since, and for which I have always been 
grateful.” 

Spite of delicate health, and frequent with- 
drawals from school on account of it, the sub- 
ject of my sketch was prepared to enter col- 
lege when he was only sixteen years old. 

An incident of his school-days illustrates so 
well his own character and that of his parents, 
as well as that of the school discipline of the 
time, that I cannot resist the temptation to 
quote it. “Throughout all my school-days,’’ 





says Mr. May, ‘‘I had endeavored to be a good 
boy; partly because I dreaded punishment, 
and partly because I loved to be reputed a 
good boy, and carry home to my parents, every 
week, a note of commendation. 

“Mr. Clapp, our teacher, was very strict, 
and our parents liked him all the better for it. 
He not only forbade whispering in study 
hours, but he allowed no unnecessary noises 
in the school-room. Dropping a book or slate, 
or anything that could be heard on striking 
the floor, he accounted a grave offense, and 
forbade it by special regulation. Every one 
who was guilty of it was to be punished by 
one blow upon the hand with a ferule. 

“Four or five months before I left school for 
college, I was engaged one day with my class 
in a Latin recitation. We were standing in 
front of the first row of desks, and upon them, 
behind us, we were permitted to place our 
grammars, to be used if needed. A question 
about the construction of a sentence arose be- 
tween a class-mate and myself. The teacher 
was pleased, and allowed, as he often did, 
some brief debate between us. I turned has- 
tily to get my grammar, in which I knew I 
should find a note exactly to my purpose. 
Unluckily, I had laid the book upon the edge 
of the desk. In turning, my elbow hit it and 
knocked it off. It fell to the floor with a loud 
noise, and an ominous cloud gathered on the 
brow of the master. I faintly hoped that 
in consideration of my exemplary conduct 
throughout the nearly three years that I had 
been his pupil, the punishment would be re- 
mitted. But alas! he was inexorable, and it 
was inflicted in the presence of the whole 
school. I cared nothing for the pain it gave 
me, but the sense of injustice and disgrace 
wounded me to the quick. I rushed home 
and unburdened my full heart to my mother. 
She accepted at once my view of the case, and 
we came to the conclusion that I ought not to 
return to the school unless Mr. Clapp made 
ample amends. Soon after my father came in 
to dinner. He perceived our perturbation, 
and was at once informed of the cause,—of 
the outrage that had been committed upon 
me. To our astonishment he did nut seem to 
catch the flame of our indignation. After a 
few minutes he said, tenderly but very firmly, 
*You were careless, my son. Carelessness is 
not a venial offence. 
a great deal of evil. If your teacher will so 
train you that you will never be careless, he 
will do that which will be a‘great blessing to 
you through the whole of your life. “By all 
means go to school this afternoon, and here- 
after, as usual.’ I obeyed him, and the kind- 
ness of the master’s manner assured me that 
he regretted the occurrence almost as much 
as I did.” 

Mr. May entered college in 1813. Owing to 
a variety of causes his Freshman year was 
neither successful nor happy. His room-mate 
was a haughty, imperious Southerner—a Jew 
—between whom and himself no sympathy 
could possibly exist. He was talented but in- 
dolent; fond of entertaining visitors in his 
room at all hours, and not in the least dis- 
turbed by the fact that in pleasing himself he 
was seriously interfering with the comfort, 
and hindering the progress of his companion. 
In addition to this young May was dissatisfied 
with the college course, and thought he could 
spend his time better than in the careful prep- 
aration of some of his lessons. 

As a consequence he fell to a low place in 
his class, lost interest in his studies, became 
thoroughly dissatisfied with himself and very 
unhappy. A fortunate incident took him out 
of the slough of despond, and gave him the 
needed incentives to good scholarship. The 
subjects for dissertations for the Bowdoin 
Prizes were given out, and he resolved to be a 
competitor. Four prizes were offered, two of 
the first grade and two of the second, and 
though no Freshman had ever gained one nor 
was it expected that students of the Fresh- 
man class would enter the lists, he determined 
todoso. He felt that success would give him 
precisely what he needed, standing among his 
fellows, and—what was of more consequence 
—restore his own self-respect, not a little hurt 
by his low standing in his class. 

Choosing for his subject “Causes of the Di- 
versities of National Character,” and keeping 
his intentions a profound secret, he eagerly 
commenced his preparation. 

He read “Kames’ Sketches of Man,” “Sid- 
ney on Government,” “Montesquieu on the 
Spirit of Laws,” from all of which he derived 
valuable hints. He was obliged to study his 
subject and write upon it by stealth, well- 
knowing that nothing but success could save 
him from the ridicule of having for a moment 
imagined that he could write an essay on such 
a subject worthy of a prize. But spite of dif- 
ficulties and discouragements, the precious es- 
say was at length finished and stealthily de- 
posited in the appointed place. 





This was late in June, and the awards were 


It often is the cause of 


not announced till two months afterwards, 
just before Commencement. Mr. May says: 
“Never can I forget the almost sleepless anx- 
iety with which I awaited the result. One 
morning in the Chapel, after prayers, in the 
presence of the whole college, the President 
requested all to be seated and hear the report 
of the committee appointed to examine the 
dissertations given in for the Bowdoin Prizes. 
Thirty-one or two in all had been read and 
compared by the examiners, who knew not 
the author of a single one. All of them were 
pronounced meritorious, several of them ex- 
cellent, but the committee, after much de- 
liberation, had given the preference to the 
four following: The first by Mr. John Ware, 
resident graduate ; the'second by of the 
Senior class; the third by Justin Clark of the 
Sophomore, and the fuurth by Samuel J. May 
of the Freshman class. I felt for one moment 
like fainting or sinking through the floor, the 
next like exhaling. This was the great event 
in my college-life. From the hour of this suc- 
cess I began to retrieve my reputation as a 
scholar, and during the remainder of my col- 
lege course I received a full share of the hon- 
ors which the Faculty could confer.” 

Mr. May graduated in the summer of 1817, 
and early in October, having decided to devote 
his life to the work of the ministry, he went 
to Hingham to study theology with the Rev. 
Henry Coleman. He had made an engage- 
ment to assist in teaching a small classical 
school, and it was arranged that he and Mr. 
Coleman should take the entire charge on al- 
ternate weeks. To Mr. May the plan proved 
very distasteful. He found that he could 
neither pursue his studies nor conduct the 
school in a satisfactory manner, and early in 
May he obtained a release from his engage- 
ment. 

But his stay in Hingham, though short, was 
by no means an unimportant episode in his 
life. It not only laid the foundation of a 
friendship between him and Mr. Coleman, 
which continued with unabated warmth till 
the death of the latter, but it introduced him 
to the acquaintance of a number of remarka- 
ble men and women, from whose society he 
derived great pleasure and profit, and whose 
friendship has enriched all his subsequent 
years. Referring to this period Mr.'May says: 
“To Mr. Coleman I am indebted for the honor 
and pleasure of an introduction to the vener- 
able John Adams and his wife. Mr. Adams 
was quite a theologian, and devoted much of 
his time, during the last years of his life, to 
the study of theology. He loved to converse 
with sensible and learned ministers, and Mr. 
Coleman seemed to be one of his favorites. 

*4On one occasion, in the spring of 1818, 
when he was going to visit the venerable ex- 
President, he was so kind as to take me with 
him. Both Mr, and Mrs. Adams seemed to be 
in excellent health, and they conversed with 
much animation upon the subjects which 
were at that day most interesting, while I 
listened with admiration, not only for what 
they had been, but for what they were.’’ 

CELIA BURLEIGH. — 
|TO BE CONTINUED.] 








THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


“By a master,” says Scaliger, “we are more 
excited than by a book; but an antagonist, 
whether by his pertinacity, or his wisdom, is 
to me a double master.”’ 

It is a small cause which creates small foes. 
The big stones (as we have heard once or 
twice) ripple half across the pond. The races, 
the religions, the causes, the creeds, which 
have got their growth, have put continents in 
arms and kingdoms in flames to acquire it. 
They are the messengers frum Heaven that 
the world would crucify. 

Nothing is, or should be, more invigorating 
to the friends of the “woman movement” than 
the powerful and growing opposition to it. 
Veterans in the work can recall the time 
when they had little to expect from the pub- 
lic but such a smile as it dropped upon its 
circus-players or such pity as it kept for its 
maniacs. To-day, it returns them the “scorn 
of scern.” To-day, the religious papers post 
and picket themselves about the subject. The 
dailies play foot-ball with it. Preachers 
“avow” themselves upon it. Lyceums ring 
with it. Congresses wink at it. Homes bub- 
ble with it. The air is alive with it. There 
is no more escaping the question to-day than 
there is escaping oxygen. The air-pump is 
broken; the mouse is out of the receiver; let 
him gasp. What hope for him if he did not? 
Let him gasp; he cannot mend the pump. 

The effect of opposition is a threefold one 
of stimulus, hope and peril. Perhaps the “ac- 
tive converts” to the principles involved in 
the elevation of women to their possibilities 
are more apt to be thoroughly conscious of 
the struggle and the danger than of the cheer 
of their undertaking. A cause which con- 





cerns half the human race js in itself enough 
to make gay men grave. No man with his 
eyes open to the roots of it can flippantly 
gather its buds. 

Yet to the sight of a raw recruit (such a 
vision has its own advantages) the bright side 


_of the matter is fairly dazzling. Those of us 


who are fresh from the days of the years of a 
pilgrimage in which women’s conventions, wo- 
men’s clubs, Woman Suffrage, women speak- 
ers, preachers, doctors, lawyers, crossed our 
horizon only as the placid jest of the drawing- 
room, and the amiable sport of the supper-ta- 
ble, find a tonic like quinine in the troublous 
times. upon which we have fallen. An allo- 
pathic dose of them fairly makes the head 
ring. It needs but a needle-prick, now, in any 
society, to draw hot blood upon these topics. 
The ploughman in your garden and the guest 
upon your doorstep alike require smooth 
handling if you would respect the laws of hos- 
pitality or the privilege of influence. 
The turmoil in which this movement is 
whirring was (or so it seems to the newly-en- 
listed vision) the one thing needful to create 
the most intelligent courage in its allies, It 
is the sign and seal of ultimate success. It 
has been the forecast shadow of every climb- 
ing truth since the building of Noah’s ark. 
Every blow is a reénforcement, every shot 
comes from conquered territory. While we 
mark well our bulwarks let us not forget to 
consider our palaces, 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDOVER, Mass, 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


A leading paper in Aberdeen, Scotland, is 
under the control of a woman. 

There are over forty women editorially con- 
nected with the New York press. 


A daughter of the late Owen Lovejoy has 
been appointed Postmistress at Princeton, II. 

Miss Dixon, a teacher of repute, has been 
nominated for Superintendent of Schools in 
Sanilac County, Mich. 

Louisa Muhlbach has just laid the one hun- 
dred and first volume of her novels before the 
reading public of Germany. 

Two women near Fond-du-Lac, Wisconsin, 
cultivate a 100-acre farm, and support them- 
selves and their parents from it. 

The book-notices in the New York Sun are 
written by Miss Zoe Dana, the highly accom- 
plished daughter of the chief editor. 

A woman in Mississippi, last season , cultiva- 
ted, with the help of a mule, ten acres of corn, 
ten acres of wheat, and ten acres of oats, 
making a clear profit of $400. 


Mrs. Anna Breed, who died recently, in 
Norwich, Conn., by her will made many pri- 
vate bequests, and set apart $20,000 as a fund 
for the support of poor and deserving widows.* 

Mrs. Martha A. Lamb, of New York city 
formerly of Maumee City, has been elected a 
member of the New York Historical Society, 
being the first lady ever admitted to that body. 

Maria Mitchell, the female astronomer of 
Vassar College, is fifty-three years old. In 
1847 she captured a comet, and received a 
medal from the King of Denmark for her suc- 
cess. 


Harriet Martineau has probably written 
over more reams of paper than any woman 
whoever pervaded this planet. Three hun- 
dred volumes and pamphlets is the fearful 
aggregate she is said to have cast upon the 
world. a 

At the annual meeting of the Historical, 
Genealogical and Antiquarian Society of the 
Pocumtuck Valley, Deerfield, Mass., Miss C. 
Alice Baker of Cambridge, Mass., was chosen 
one of the Councillors. This was an honor 
well earned by her, as her historical researches 
have been extensive and valuable. 


Miss Burton, a zealous Christian lady in 
Rome, distributed some tracts lately in the 
neighborhood of the basilica of St. Paul extra- 
muros, when a priest came up, followed by a 
lot of peasants, and burnt a parcel of her tracts 
before her eyes. Another time she distribu- 
ted some Bibles at Albano, when the people 
surrounded her carriage, eager to receive 
them; but on returning from her drive she 
saw them burning. 

A discussion in a Boston paper concerning 
the existence of female Freemasons brings 
out a statement from a correspondent, who 
says he is “well acquainted with two ladies 
who have received eight degrees, and who are 
the ‘shining lights’ of a flourishing lodge in 
Vermont. The circumstances of their ad- 
mission are very interesting, and closely rela- 
ted to certain well-known adventures in our 
late war, when these two heroines followed, 
for over a year, the fortunes of one of the Ver- 
mont regiments.” 
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WOMAN. 


For some time past there has appeared, at 
irregular intervals, in the N. Y. Independent, 
a series of articles under the startling head- 
ings, “WhatWomen Really Want ;” “A Consid- 
eration of Remedies; “Eleemosynary Farm- 
ing;” “Man-preaching and Woman-preach- 
ing;” “‘Self-support,” and I know not what 
other sensational captions. 

The sermon-lectures in question—for such 
seems to be their character—appear directed 
especially to ‘the edification of womankind, 
Getailing, as they do, woman’s needs—neces- 
sities—ber failings—her neglect of duties—her 
non-observance of both little and big obliga- 
tions—her sins of omission, as well as of com- 
mission, and, in fine, all her larger and smaller 
vices and her various short-comings. 

Exactly to what phase of the “irrepressible 
Woman Question” these ominous wailings 
are specifically addressed, is most certainly not 
very evident. 

To persons unacquainted with the author- 
ship of the essays, the inference would, to say 
the least, be very natural, and it might with 
truth be added, logical and inevitable, that 
they were emanations of some modern petu- 
lant and garrulous Xantippe or the babblings 
of some lineal descendant of old Thersites. 
One might, without doing violence to the 
tolerably obvious animus of the articles, sup- 
pose them to be the effusions of some invalid 
of dyspeptic habits, or of a constitutional 
fault-finder. They might be supposed such 
as some superannuated old maid, of disap- 
pointed hopes, and of blasted aspirations, 
might easily be imagined to indulge in, with a 
view of avenging herself on her more favored 


sisters. 
But when the reader is apprised that the 


discourses alluded to are the productions of a 
no less literary writer than the amiable woman 
who disports the somewhat classical nom de 
plume “Gail Haumilton,” the invidious infer- 
ericés, unfounded( ?) suppositions, and the un- 
warrantable( ?) deductions regarding their pur- 
port and their aim, must in charity, perhaps, 
be reconsidered, 

However, with the most favorable construc- 
tion possible to be placed on them, it is no 
easy matter to discern the object of these cur- 
tain-lectures. 

I am willing to attribute to myself a lack of 
apprehension of their intended purpose. 

When we take into consideration the well- 
known sympathies of the authoress with wo- 
men in their cruel subjection, one feels almost 
a painful regret that she should have manifest- 
ed those sympathies in a manner of such 
evidently doubtful tendency. 

Whenever one evinces sufficient ability to 
commit to type his or her thoughts on any sub- 
feet, we very naturally look for expression of 
some new ideas, some little information, at 
least a clearer presentation of more or less 
generally entertained opinions. More espe- 
cially have we aright to expect something of 
the sort indicated, when the essay has passed 
the supposed difficult ordeal necessarily en- 
countered before appearing in a journal of 
such deservedly high literary reputation as the 
Independent. 

I do not wish to be understood as intimating 
that occasionally—am pleased to acknowl- 
edge not often—a sufficiently weak article is 
not admitted to its columns, and I have had 
reasons for believing that with the essay-ex- 
amining editor, names of writers have more 
influence in determining admission uf commu- 
nications than the real merits of the essays 


offered. 
I hope I am not unreasonable in wishing to 


know what side of any question a writer on a 
given subject occupies—whether in opposition 
or appioval of certain opinions, or at least 
that an author should not leave his or her 
readers in any uncertainty as to the views ad- 
vocated or combatted. If the lessons taught 
are of real value—if the opinions enforced are 
to have their due weight—it certainly is of es- 
sential importance that there should be no 
want of perspicuity in presenting the subject 
of discussion, élse much, very much, of the 
intended effect of the labor will be lost. 

There seems to be a variety of sentiment 
respecting the points of the essays I am briefly 
passing in review. 

Some persons insist that there are no points 
in them, others that the points are not well 
taken; some that the authoress is opposed to 
the enfranchisement of her sex, others that 
she is favorable to the movement, but that she 
onlyalesires to prepare them—women—for the 
rational use of the ballot; in a word, that she 
is for putting them through a course of sprouts 
preparatory to their assumption of all the at- 
tributes of humanity. 

In such a contrariety of opinions I have to 
exclaim, in the language of the Mantuan 
bard, 


‘Non nostrum, inter vos tautas componere 
lites.” 


That I am not overstating the actual con- 
dition of opinion respecting our friend ‘*Gail’s” 
lucubrations, I may mention the fact that I 
have known instances of different editors of 
newspapers—not thé most enlightened, it is 
true—reproduce ijn their journals, approving- 
ly, the identical passages of her literary labors, 
and insist that they, the satne passages, fa- 
vored (!) and were adverse to (!) the investing 
of woman with her just rights! 


The literary merits of essays that admit of 
such elastic construction,—of such Delphic 
Oracle interpretation, are of very doubtful 


value. 
So much I may say, without the accusation 


of being bypercritical. 

Not unnecessarily to particularize, I may be 
permitted to refer to one of her essays, almost 
the whole of which is taken up in berating her 
sex for want of punctuality, and in giving ex- 
amples in illustration. Is this, then, are we 
to understand, a peculiar characteristic weak- 
ness of the gentler sex? With a very large 
experience, I am clearly of opinion that the 
sex is not specially amenable to this charge. 
Although placed in situations compelling a 
close observance of the habits in this regard 
of the two sexes, I have utterly failed to no- 
tice that females are less punctual than the 
opposite sex. 

In some other of her communications we 
have held up to our admiring gaze the reck- 
lessness, the shiftlessness, of the subjected sex. 
And to sum up the gist of them all, we rise 
from their perusal oppressed with the feeling 
that in G. H.’s opinion the weaker(?) sex are 
little better than common mendicants, and 
worse still, a sort of kleptomaniaists, disposed 
to grab anything they can lay their hands on, 
without giving any consideration—without re- 
turning any labor therefor! This truly isa 
sad picture! very sad! 

Well, for argument’s sake admit all Miss 
Gail’s arraignment of her sex. Does our 
amiable authoress generalise her arguments ? 
Does she deduce any general lessons? Does 
she even 

“Point a moral” or “adorn a tale” ? 
She seems to me simply to skim the surface, 
without extracting or enforcing any really 
valuable instruction. 

If she has clear ideas on the subjects on 
which she writes she has been singularly un- 
fortunate in not impressing a similar perspi- 
cuity on her readers, 

She gives expression to some very elegant 
views on ‘‘Eleemosynary Farming,” as also on 
the necessity of her sex being educated as 
nurses, and much in the same strain. 

As, however, our worthy authoress seems 

possessed of such clear notions and such 
strong convictions as to the especial wants of 
her suffering sisters, it would certainly not be 
impertinent to offer the suggestion that she 
herself would be the very person to set the 
example, and illustrate by her acts the beau- 
ties of her teaching. Perhaps she might be 
induced to engage in the enterprise of open- 
ing a school for the instruction of her mendi- 
cant sex in the art of “nursing,” or of inaugu- 
rating an agricultural school tor enfurcing her 
“ideal” in the “pasturing” business. 
But I feel constrained to add that if, in the 
prosecution of this valuable amusement, she 
did not meet with more success than she does 
in impressing on the readers of her essays on 
woman correct efforts to right the wrongs of 
her sex, to expose the inherent errors in our 
treatment of woman, and to assign her her 
true position in the scale of animated nature, 
I should certainly advise her, if I were in a 
position to advise, to review more nartowly 
than she appears to have done, the field of 
her purposed labor, with the view of adopting 
more practical, if not more rational opinions 
on this very important subject. Q 

Professor Huxley, in his very able and very 
interesting essay on *“Emancipations—Black 
and White,” asks, ‘‘What social and political 
rights have women? What ought they to be 
allowed or not allowed to do, to be and to 
suffer?” and adds, “And, as involved in, 
and underlying all these questions, how ought 
they to be educated ?”’ 

With a slight qualification I am ready to 
address my inquiry in the direction indicated 
by the concluding query. As a general 
proposition, it is most true that correct con- 
clusions should precede acting ; that close ob- 
servation of facts, and sound reasoning and 
logical deductions, should in the order of se- 
quences anticipate any theory of practical ap- 
plication of views. In other words, we should 
thoroughly learn what is true, in order intel- 
ligently to do what is right. 

Now, if woman is a mere “sport,” or a 
“toy,” let us so devermine, and direct her edu- 
cation accordingly. If she is simply a “drudge,” 
let us dole out to her a corresponding training. 
If she is designed as a pleasing “ornament” 
only, her capability should receive considera 
tion im that direction. If she is a rational 
machine, let her low mental powers be culti- 
vated in that regard only. If sheis an “angel” 
it would seem that angelic natures could not 
be much improved. 

If,on the contrary, the “ideal of womanhood 
lies neither in fair saint nor fair sinner,” —if, 
as is most evidently true, “woman shares 
equally with man, senses, perceptions, feel- 
ings, reasoning powers, emotions,” and all the 
attributes of nind; if she shares equally man’s 
duties, man’s obligations; if she is man’s 
“comrade, fellow and equal,” let her not only 
be equally well educated, but also be clothed 
with equal rights to meet those duties and 
those obligations. Where rights end duties 
cease. If woman, equally with man, is amen- 
able to laws, let her share the responsibility of 
making laws. 

If woman is not so firmly strung, physically 





and mentally, nor so well-balanced, every dic- 


tate of enlightened reason points to the ne- 
cessity of compensating for these deficiencies in 
giving her a correspondingly better education, 
and let us cease to inflict on womankind the 
very bad caricature of a true education—a dis- 
torted training that tends to increase, and not 
to correct, any natural defect, if any is inherent 
in her physical nature. 

To suppose that if woman were better in- 
éoctrinated in duties—had her mental facul- 
ties better educated—she would be less capa- 
ble and less inclined to attend to and to per- 
form well her various responsibilities, involves 
an absurdity in terms, and some badly-bal- 
anced persons, who unfortunately are always 
looking rearward, fear that should woman in- 
dulge in the exercise of equal political rights 
with man, the orbit of the social system 
would become fearfully eccentric; but no se- 
rious fear need be entertained in this regard. 
The “condition of stable equilibrium into 
which the social forces would naturally gravi- 
tate” would, without doubt, be much more 
satisfactory than at present. 

The Independent of late date has an edito- 
rial deprecating the notion of women acquir- 
ing the ballot by any “cross lots,’ or by the 
15th Amendment, 

I cannot agree with the editor in this senti- 
ment. He should bear in remembrance that 
“Non omnes omnia possumus,”’—many hands 
can accomplish what one cannot. 

While, therefore, Mrs. Woodhull & Co. keep 
the enemy—commanded by Mrs. Dahigren, 
Mrs. Sherman & Co.—diverted in the rear, 
and even Miss Gail Hamilton, by the employ- 
ment of small-arms in the way of scolding, as- 
sists in arresting their attention in some other 
direction, the heavy siege trains can the better 
demonstrate in front, and by slow approaches 
make sure work of the battered and demoral- 
ized forces of a very scattered foe. Let all 
lend a helping hand in the good work, each 
in his or her own preferred way. 

There is such obvious justice on the side of 
the complete emancipation of woman, not in- 
deed from her duties, her just responsibilities, 
socially, religiously, morally and politically, 
but from the iron chains of vicious custom— 
from the deadly incubus of superstitious tra- 
dition, that every enlightened sentiment of 
humanity cries aloud to us to remove the 
“dry rot,” the “gnawing canker,” of a one- 
sided civilization, that were, in good part, both 
the cause and the effect of the failure of all 
those ancient systems of government of 
Greece and Rome, the lessons of whose fall 
we should not permit to be lost to us. 

Let us accord to woman an equal chance ip 
all respects, with man, in the race of life. Let 
all the avenues of employment, the long list 
of avocations, be as free and open to woman 
as to man—as free a choice, as thorough a 
training, as complete an education. In other 
words, let us supply to woman equal induce- 
ments, equal stimulants to action, and then, 
and yot till then, will it be time enough for us 
to “scold’’ her want of “punctuaiity.” 

This course, it occurs to me, will supply the 
rational remedy for her “mendicancy,’ her 
“shiftlessness,’”’ so pathetically complained of. 
It is true that equal compensation for equal 
service, equally well performed, is “suggested” 
by Mrs. General Sherman, Mrs. Dahigren & 
Co., and the “suggestion” has been made in 
vain for several thousand years without effect, 
for the reason that woman has had no means 
of gently enforcing simple justice, as by the 
harmless ballot. 

If indeed woman could rely on her gener- 
ous(?) guide(?) protector(?) and friend( ?) 
man, to accord her all the advantages, privi- 
leges and benefits fully of government, with- 
out any of its burdens; if man's galiantry, 
magnanimity and chivalry could be effectually 
evoked to secure this “consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished,” but delayed so many 
long centuries; if,in a word, the “leopard can 
change its spots, and the Ethiopian his skin,’’ 
why, of course, for one I say, let them change, 
but in the meantime, taught by long and sad 
experience not to rely for support upon a 
broken reed, nor upon uncertain mortals, let 
woman be clothed with her just rights, long 
so cruelly withheld, and then, after testing the 
result of the change, if we don’t witness some 
beneficial fruits, if, in fine, woman don’t stop 
“begging” and “stealing,” I profess a willing- 
ness to listen with equanimity vw a continua- 
tion ot the “scolding” refrain on woman’s 
“mendicancy,”’ as well as on her want of 
“punctuality.” Homo. 





NOTES FROM A SICK-ROOM.---No. 5. 


The snow has melted from the hill-side and 
the meadows are no longer gleaming white. 
Just one week from to-day, Faith tells me, 
spring will be here. I did not know winter 
was so nearly gone, and spring so close upon 
us. 

Is it my fears which create unwelcome im- 
aginations, or is it true that Faith’s sweet face 
grows whiter and thinuer day by day? How 
weak our hearts are and yet how strong! In 
contemplating*a sorrow we have not known, 
we blindly believe ourselves incapable of en- 
during it, but when the sorrow is upon us, we 
bend but do not break, and instead of being 
weakened by it, weare strengthened. Weare 





so unacquainted with ourselves, our capabili- 





ties, and incapabilities, that only experience 
shows us what is in our own hearts. 

I never was so fully conscious of the beauty 
and holiness of the poet’s mission as in these 
hushed, quiet days. Over and over I repeat 
Longfellow’s soothing song of Resignation, and 
bless himevery time. I know 
“We see but dimly through the mists and va- 


pors 
Amid these earthly pony oe 

What seems to us but sad funereal tapers 
May be Heaven’s distant lamps.” 


Sometimes I seem to catch a glimpse amid 
the darkness of those shining lamps burning 
steadily and brightly to guide our feet over the 
thorny road. ‘Then again, the blackness of 
night shuts in and I stumble and fall, but that 
beautiful song is continued in my heart and I 
take courage. 


“Let us be patient; these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


There is no death. What seems so is transi- 


tion— 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but the suburb of a life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death, 


Oh full-souled, thoughtful poet, God must 
have raised you up to soothe and quiet our ach- 
ing hearts! He has instituted so many ways fur 
our relief ifonly we can reach them in our blind- 
ness and out into the full light of day he will 
lead us if only we will cling closely to his guid- 
ing hand. 

I can almost hear the spring-time dancing 
over the hills, but her light steps seem more 
like a solemn march than aught else, “but na- 
ture takes no notice of those who are coming 
or going,” and the seasons never fail to stand 
in their accustomed place at the appointed 
hour. If only we could be punctual and stead- 
fast—yet what would we do if we could not 
grow stronger and better? What would life 
be without failures and successes? What 
would right be if we never erred? What use 
in hope if we never feared? Ah, life is a most 
fascinating and wonderfully grand problem if 
only we take care to correct the wrong figures 
as we go along, determined to have the right 
answer in the end, since the problem cannot be 
but once wrought out. 

But we are so weak and anxious and blind. 
We call fifty a cipher, and a cipher fifty, and are 
often obliged to. turn back over our additions, 
subtractions and multiplications, and correct 
foolish and grave mistakes before we can zo on 
with the problem. Ignorance and selfishness 
are forever misguiding our pencils, while fear 
and trembling confuse us till we cannot add 
or multiply, but only subtract and divide. 

Does the poet feel the peaceful, soothing 
strains he chants for others ? Not always. 
Sometimes he administers balm to others, 
while his own heart bleeds, but in so doing he 
seldom fails at least in part to heal his own 
wounds, 

Faith, beloved! I fear you have hidden wings 
and will fly away from me. Don’t you know 
how I have loved you always, always? Don’t 
you know how bleak the world will be with- 
out you? But you know, dear, how sweet 
Heaven will be with you, and soon, for life is 
but a day, we shall be there together—how 
soon, alas! who can tell? JuLia Croucu. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS, MARTHA J, TILDEN. 


Mrs. Martha J. Tilden, the announcement 
of whose death has already appeared in the col- 
umns of the JoURNAL, was born in Newport, 
N. H., in the year1812. Her father, for many 
years a man of wealth and influence, becom- 
ing somewhat discouraged over pecuniary loss- 
es which he had sustained, soon after the 
birth of this, his youngest daughter, trans- 
ferred his residence to Watertown, N. Y. In 
a short time Martha, still a mere child, went to 
live with a married sister whose husband was 
an orthodox minister and settled in the neigh- 
boring vicinity. She remained in her sister’s 
family until at the age of 17 years she mar- 
ried a Mr. Hinman of Watertown, by whom 
she had twosons. Her sons are still living; 
both achieved an honorable record in our late 
war, and the youngest is regularly enrolled in 
the U.S. Navy. After six years of married 
life Mr. Hinman died, and his widow two 
years later, through the intervention of mutu- 
al friends, formed an acquaintance with, and 
married, the Hon. Judge Tilden of Ohio. Mr. 
Tilden was at this time a widower with two 
little daughters and a lawyer of growing abili- 
ty and eminence. Our interestin Mrs, Tilden 
may be said to date from this marriage, for it 
was then that she came West and entered 
upon her real life work. 

Mrs. Tilden’s early opportunities for educa- 
tion, as may readily be inferred from this 
brief sketch, crowded into the few years of 
girlhood preceding her early marriage, were 
necessarily limited. But what she lacked in 
early education was abundantls supplied by 
rare natural endowments and that innate love 
of learning which, keen to the last, impelled 
her to let no opportunity for self-improvement 
pass by unheeded. Thus, at the age of 60 and 
the mother of ten children, she far outstripped 
in literary achievement her brothers and sis- 
ters, whose youthful opportunities had seemed 
so much superior to her own. 

Immediately upon her marriage with Mr. 
Tilden they took up their residence in Raven- 





na, O. During their brief stay in this place 
Mr. Tilden served two terms as a member of 
the House, at Washington, taking part in the 
anti-slavery debates which were engaging so 
much of public attention at that time and 
throwing the weight of his abilities and influ- 
ence in the scale of freedom. 

From Ravenna.they. went to Akron and 


from Akron to Cleveland, where Mrs. T. was,” 


living at the time of her death. .The famens 
Akron Conyention, famous because the first 
woman’s Convention. ever held in, the State, 
(if I am rightly infermed). occurred during: 
Mrs. Tilden’s residence in that city. From 
the date of that Conivention, of which Mrs.t’. 
was a member, up to the date of her death 
she was an avowed and ardent supporter’of 
woman’s enfranchisement. To her fidelity,to 
the cause of woman and the scarcely less an- 

popular cause of the negro for the last quar- 
ter of a century very many of the readers of 
the JOURNAL, to whom the news of her death 
comes no doubt with all the weight of a per- 

sonal affliction, will bear me abundant testi-, 
mony. Few women whose career has been 

strictly a private one are more widely known 

or more hi:shly esteemed for the substantial 

support they have given to the cause of hu- 

man progress, All through the anti-slavery 
struggle, until its echoes were lost in the fiercer 
struggle of arms, her home was the rendez- 

vous of the advocates of freedom without dis- 

tinction of color or sex. Many a hapless fugi- 

tive found succor at her fireside, and took up 

his perilous flight for the land of liberty with 

a lighter heart and a fleeter foot for the kindly 

“God speed thee” which fell from her lips. 

Mrs. Tilden had resided in Cleveland only a 
year or two when the first woman’s Conven- 
tion was held in this city 18 years ago. The 
brave women who conducted that Conveation 
will readily recall her generous hospitality on 
that occasion, The moral courage required 
to welcome to her heart and her home a re- 
form at that time so covered with popular odi- 
um only those can appreciate whose position 
has been similar to hers. 

Recently come into a large city of reputed 
conservatism, with the door of social oppurtu- 
nity flung wide open to her as the wife of an 
ex-member of Congress; moreover, the wife 
of a man holding places of power and trust 
in the gift of the people; also the mother of 
growing sons and daughters dependent large- 
ly not only for their education but their very 
bread upon that public patronage which must 
always be gently wooed to be won, who of us 
shall say, that, in resigning these worldly ad- 
vantages and casting her lot with reformers 
despised and maligned for the sake of what 
she would have called her religion, she had 
not the stuff of whichgmartyrs are made? 
And it was because of this depth and earnest- 
ness of her moral nature that her conceptions 
of spiritual truth found so ready an.applica- 
tion in human needs, and so speedy an invest- 
iture in the sanctities of a religious faith, 
Steadfast in her belief in the ultimate triumph 
of good over evil, no cloud of domestic grief, 
however dark, in whose shadow she was ever 
compelled to sit, could weaken her faith in His 
infinite benevolence and care. In her home 
she was the devoted and self-sacrificing moth- 
er, the sympathetic and loving companion. 
Her sunny, genial temper, her broad benevo- 
lence, the child-like simplicity and earnestness 
of her character, won her, in spite of her un- 
popular sentiments, a large appreciation and 
friendship. Her only weakness, of which no 
one was more conscious than herself, was 
that inborn timidity, that overweening mod- 
esty and self-depreciation, that distrust of ber 
own ability and merits, which often impelled 
her to follow where she should have led, to 
hide under a bushel that light which: should 
have been set upon a hill. 

To her immediate family and friends, whose 
bereavement is so sudden and so severe, our 
meed of consolation is too poor to offer. We 
will not tread the sanctuary of private grief 
with unhallowed feet. But standing in the 
vestibule with her companions and co-work- 
ers, with that large circle of mourners in 
whose hearts the memory of her good deeds 
will never die, we look through the tears of 
our sorrow and see the white light of her 
earthly life transmuted into the rainbow-hues 
of immortality spanning her spiritual horizon 
with the promise of eternal peace and rest. 

H., B. CLARKE, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





GOOD FOR THE WIVES OF RASCALS. 


Martha Torpey, a married woman, and ap- 
pearing at the bar with an infant in her arms, 
charged at the Old Bailey with a robbery on 
one Parkes, and stealing from him a diamond 
necklace and other goods, value $12,000 or so, 
and also charged with applying chloroform to 
Parkes, with intent to assist her husband in 
the robbery, had a smart counsellor, who con- 
tended that the prisoner was entitled to an ac- 
quittal on the ground that she acted under 
the compulsion of her husband. The jury 
took this view, and found Mrs. Torpey. not 
guilty ov both the charges. The result is the 
town-sensation. It is charged that it is op- 
posed to the plain view of abstract justice, 
which supposes that if a man or woman vio- 
lates the law, and is apprehended and the 
crime proved, he or she will be punished ; and 
its tendency is toconfuse the public mind as to 
the limits of marital and wifely responsibility. 
Every professor of larceny who knows what is 
due to himself will be disposed hereafter to re- 
gard the state of holy matrimony with pecul- 
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iar favor, and the thief or burglar who hence- 
forth pursues his calling as a bachelor will he 
strangely oblivious of the lesson given him.— 
London cor. Boston Commonwealth. 





WHY I WISH TO VOTE.---No. 1. 


We presume that each woman who asks for 
herself the franchise has some special interest 
to subserve in casting her vote. She is inter- 
ested either for or against a tariff; in favor of 
or opposed to “licensed liquor-selling,” “tli- 
censed prostitution,’ monopolies, heavy taxa- 
tion, armed supervision of elections, forced at- 
tendance of public schools, present laws of in- 
heritance, protection of the brute creation, 
annexation of new territory, present laws con- 
cerning children and apprentices, with many 
other things more or less controlled by votes 
and legislation. Sometimes these matters are 
to her of the greatest personal importance, 

Would it not be well for some of these wo- 
men to give to the world the special reasons 
why they wish to vote? Many have personal 
grievances under our miserable laws, which if 
depicted would carry conviction to every can- 
did mind. 

For my own part I suffer in so many ways 
from “man’s protection” through his vile 
legislation, that if I should sue for damages 
before a judge and jury of my peers, I 
should receive a very handsome award. 

In the first place, being a mother, I feel 
most indignant at the law which gives the 
greater authority over the child to the father. 

When abvut seventeen years of age, my 
sense of justice was so outraged, my sympa- 
thies so rqused, by the fearful sufferings of a 
lady who was a neighbor and a friend, under 
the then laws of New York, that I was obliged 
to take anodynes in order to sleep. 

This lady was a person of great amiability 
and much culture. In her romantic youth 
she had married a man who turned out to be 
a dissipated wretch. His cruelty to his gentle, 
delicate wife extended to blows, and vented 
itself in abuse of her little children. For their 
sakes she resolved on adivorce. While this 
was pending the youngest child died, leaving 
but one son to live for. Her husband had 
spent the little fortune she “brought him,” 
and she was sewing for the support of the 
family. 

The suit came on—the divorce was granted 
her, but the child, the idol of her heart, for 
whose sake alone she cared to live, was taken 
from her and given to the father, who asked 
it simply to revenge himself upon his suffering 
wife, Afterward, to torture her still farther, 
he placed the tender boy under the care of a 
bad woman, his “mistress,” and took them 
both to California. 

This was the “majesty of law,” crushing to 
the earth in helpless anguish a lovely woman, 
and tearing from her arms the child she had 
borne, to commit it to certain moral destruc- 
tion. 

Probably Mrs. Sherman would not take a 
thought for such a case, Her “physical,” 
certainly her moral “organization’’ would pre- 


vent. 
But ordinary women—possessing that or- 


gan, the heart—rouse themselves at such eru- 
elty, and demand first of all a right to the 
children they bear. I hate the word petition 
in such eases. If I were placed in the situa- 
tion of the woman I have described, I would 
sooner'take the life 6f my child and my own 
life than to submit to such legislation. Human 
law could not pursue us to the bosom of God, 
where we would flee for refuge. No man can 
fathom the depth of mother love; how dare he 
make laws separating the child from the one 
who gave it birth? For the very exceptional 
cases where the mother is one only in a phys- 
ical relation, lacking the maternal instincts, 
there could be special provision. 

Next to the repeal of all laws militating 
against us as mothers, we would exact others 
for the protection of all children. Scarcely do 
we take up a paper which has not some ac- 
count of paternal cruelty. At random I men- 
tion two notices in this morning’s Journal: 
A step-father has whipped fearfully his wife's 
little sons—one with a strap and broken nail 
attached, the other with fists and heavy boots. 
Whereupon Justice Bixby of New York gives 
him no punishment, but merely puts him 
under bonds for six months to come, when 
again he will be free to pursue his gentle 
course toward these helpless little ones. 
Another paragraph states that an angry father 
in our State seized his little son by the ear 
and swung him around until the ear was torn 
off. No penalty followed. What time or in- 
clination have men to attend to the interests 
ofchildren? “Ah, ye women! careless daugh- 
ters,’ can ye sit still while infancy and child- 
hood are unprotected? Mrs. Sherman and 
her thousand followers may; we will still be 
“discontented’’ until we can give efficient help 
to those who cannot help themselves. 

The suffering of children in our public 


schools is excessive, and must be treated by 


itself. 

Oh Christ! take to thy bosom the child of 
the nineteenth century and the cause which 
would bless it! 

Next to that of children should come the 
protection of the brute creation. Ah! how is 
woman’s heart wounded here! There are 
“dead-letter” laws on our statute-books against 
cruelty, but any one who has attempted to 





put them in force, as I have, in cases of re- 
volting abuse, knows how vain theyare. Last 
summer, in New Haven, orders were given to 
the policemen to club to death all dogs found 
without muzzles. This they did in the most 
outrageously cruel manner, often maiming 
the poor creatures and leaving them to die a 
lingering death of great suffering. Yet not a 
man in the city would interpose a word, and 
only laughed at the one woman who plead that 
the harmless dogs might be decently shot, if 
killed at all. 

In Western Massachusetts I tried to prose- 
cute a case of terrible cruelty to horses, but 
was compelled to abandon the case because 
“nothing could be done.’’ 

I still remember my floods of tears, convul- 
sions of indignation, and the impatient stamps 
of my childish feet, when about six years of 
age, as I rushed into the street and command- 
ed a coarse wretch to stop beating his horse, 
which lay on the ground, foaming and bloody. 
Have women nothing to do with general af- 
fairs ? SHAWANEBEKE,. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


Gorrespondence. 


LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


‘Str. Louis, March 26, 1871. 

In my last I alluded to a letter written by 
Rev. Dr Eliot of this city on the contagious 
diseases law, and herewith send you the cupy 
of it I neglected to enclose at that time. 

I now send a reply to Dr. Eliot by Dr. Por- 
ter, M. D., who is a member of our Board of 
Health. You will observe that his whole ar- 
gument turns on the question of the impracti- 
cability of bringing abandoned men under the 
same restrictions sought to be imposed upon 
abandoned-women. ‘These women,’ he says, 
“who prostitute themselves for pay, as a rule 
localize themselves, have fixed or temporary 
places of domicile. They are easily distinguish- 
ed and readily found. But how is it with the 
men who seek their society ?’”? We will pause 
just a moment here to notice the immediate 
change of style when men are spoken of. “The 
men who seek their society.’ “These women 
who prostitute their persons for pay.” Why dues 
he not say “the men who buy the opportunity of 
prostituting themselves’? There is an old ad- 
age which says the receiver is as bad as the thief, 
and our laws apply this maxim by punishing 
the person who receives stolen property. Ac- 
cessories to the crime of murder are held guil- 
ty before the law and punished. Where is the 
sense or justice in the case of prostitution of 
one party only regarded as criminal, and that 
party the woman? But to return to the sub- 
ject. Dr. Porter goes on to show how impos- 
sible it would be to find and register the men 
who frequent houses of ill-fame, without the 
assistance of a more extensive police-force, suf- 
ficiently large to watch these houses front and 
rear, night and day. It would require a heavy 
tax, he continues, to support such a host of 
policemen and examining surgeons as this 
scheme would demand. Very well, but why 
not apply the same remedy here that is applied 
to the women? Take the money out of the 
pockets of these men who would require such 
an host of policemen to watch them. 

But this whole scheme is so utterly absurd 
and impracticable, he says further, that it is 
only necessary to mention it to discard it alto- 
gether. 

From the Dr.’s standpoint doubtless it is, for 
it is as plain as daylight that he believes it to be 
in the nature of things, that the present state 
of society is right and must continue to exist. 
That it is only “gallantry’”’ in such men as Dr. 
Eliot, as he so wittily says, that demands the 
same treatment for men as for women. The 
truth is, however, that expediency is the word 
the Dr. should have used. Itis perfectly expe- 
dient and safe to legislate for and experiment 
with a class of people utterly helpless, who 
have no voice in the laws that govern them or 
in the choice of officers who execute these 
laws. Who believes for a moment that any pol- 
itician would have the courage to experiment 
with and legislate on or attempt to regulate 
the social evil, if voters were included in the 
application of such laws and experiments? 
The ‘‘might is right” doctrine has already 
played too conspicuous a part in the world, and 
it is high time the barbaric idea should cease 
to prevail over women as in the past it has 
over the negro slaves. This registry ordinance 
ison a par with pass system for slaves, only 
more obnoxious. I am frequently met with 
this exclamation: “What! is it possible you do 
not want this dreadful evil stayed?” That is 
precisely what we all want and pray for, I imag- 
ine; at the same time, we must not do wrong 
that good may come. Ina government like 
ours the extremest care should be taken to 
avoid any violation of the principles on which 
that government is founded. Hence we have 
no more right to legislate on morals than on 
religion, and the only ground it is possible to 
meet this evil on is that of protection guaran- 
teed to all citizens by the Constitution to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Who, 
then, stand in the greatest need of protection 
against this fearful scourge commonly spoken 
of now as the contagious disease? Preémi- 
nently the innocent and unsuspecting wives of 
the very men who make it possible for the mis- 




















erable women, whom Dr. Porter so contempt- 
uously says prostitute themselves for gain, to 
carry on their horrid traffic for a single day. 
Next, the still more innocent, helpless infants, 
born into the world with their father’s sins so 
terribly visited upon them, that for the few 
brief days or months they struggle through to 
the grave they are but loathsome, unlovable, 
pitiable objects, causing the mother to feel 
bitter disappointment when she had a right to 
expect only a blessing in return for all the ag- 
ony and sacrifice on her part. Or if such pre- 
destined victims live they become the uncon- 
scious mediums of transmitting the dreadful 
taint to future generations, “For the sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the children 
even to the third and fourth generations.’ 
Think of it, mothers, women, you who have all 
the rights you want. What ifa religious sect 
should spring up whose belief required the of- 
fering up of living sacrifices, and your babes 
were in danger of being slaughtered before 
your eyes—think you the Dr. Porters would 
sneer at the absurdity and impracticability of 
interference by law? The slaughter of in- 
nocents is going on all about us, and none 
know it better than Dr. Porter. Yes, let us by 
all means have a contagious diseases law, that 
shall include-all contagious diseases and espe- 
cially that disease which, as Dr. Porter tells us, 
“has long since passed the confines of the wholly 
vicious and depraved, and to-day its unmistaka- 
ble footprints can be detected among the educa- 
ted and refined.” Let it be as imperative to ar- 
rest those, because so easily detected, as it now 
iseasy to remove from society victims of small- 
pox or yellow fever. 

Let us have a contagious diseases law that 
shall be for the protection of society as a whole, 
and not a free insurance policy for the evil-do- 
ers of the male half of society. 

In a late meeting of our Board of Health a 
resolution was passed instructing the examin- 
ing physicians to report, among other things, 
how many men visited houses of ill-fame, 
and whether the number was greater or less 
than before the registry ordinance. Ah! but 
where is the “host of policemen and the enor- 
mous tax,” necessary to carry out such “an ab- 
surd scheme,’ is the question which at once 
arises in view of Dr. Porter's statement. In 
my last I spoke of the social evil law receiving a 
death-blow in our City Council. Ishould have 
explained that I alluded to a new and stronger 
law designed to remedy the defects of the first; 
the registry ordinance which still stands, The 
indications are that further effort will be made 
in this direction, hence the desire of all friends 
of justice to agitate the subject with a view if 
possible to stay such effort. There is talk 
here of holding a woman meeting to take the 
matter under advisement. Women of course 
can only protest, but it would be to their cred- 
it for all time to put on record their protest 
against such a wrong and injustice as this. 
Women will work and speak for anything that 
is to benefit humanity, provided it is based on 
equity and right, but they will not sanction 
even by their silence anything that seeks to 
crush the weak and degrade still lower the de- 
graded. 

Doubtless we shall have flaming reports of 
the good results of the present law, of how the 
evil is diminishing, and how the poor victims 
are saved from death and disease, and by one 
clause in the instructions to the Board we are 
prepared to hear that prostitutes themselves 
sanction the law. But let no one be deceived, 
An ugly ulcer that is driven back from the sur- 
face of the physical body only scatters its poi- 
son through the whole system, so this ugly 
sore on the social body will by such means and 
laws as age now proposed result in scattering 
the direful evil and poisoning the whole cur- 
rent of social life. ¥. H. 





LETTER FROM MEADVILLE, PA. 


MEADVILLE, PA., March 28, 1871. 

Dear JouRNAL:—If your paper were to 
serve as outlet for all the pent-up feelings 
which get stirred by sage treatises, newspaper 
editorials and pulpit falminations, versus the 
Woman Suffrage movement, its columns 
would need to be many times multiplied. 
The sound of the Chicago artillery reverberates 
from the Unitarian country pulpits. We, too, 
have had, in what claimed to be a careful re- 
view of the question, assertion instead of log- 
ic, vilification for refutation, partial and so es- 
sentially false statements of existing laws, and 
utterly unjustifiable deductions from the state- 
ments of those who are assumed to represent 
our cause, 

We are told that “no woman seeks the fran- 
chise who does not care more for personal ad- 
vancement than for personal improvement,”’ 
and that those who are ready to assume it 
“would rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
One cannot but think how fortunate it is that 
one sex, at least, does not feel called upon to 
fall in the rear of the angels. Else till the re- 
cent development of these few strong-minded 
women we should have been minus a govern- 
ment through lack of voters. 

After the declaration that “it is impossible 
for woman, with her present functions to per- 
form, to become grounded and settled in politi- 
cal knowledge,” and that ‘‘in some sense the 
most degraded man is better fitted to use the 
ballot than the most cultivated woman,’ the 
clerical pendulum vibrates and the key-note of 





her praises is struck. **The highest order of 
intellect is required for the duties of wife and 
mother.” But, dark as is the prospect, what 
yet may be cast its shadow over the speaker's 
mind. He said “the day might come when 
there would no longer be any place for the 
husband, once the center and uniting-band of 
the family. Possibly the very name might be 
dropped from the next edition of Webster's 
Dictionary.” 

No less sad was the thought, which seemed 
to haunt his brain, of the timé when woman, 
refusing to fill the once honored position of 
wife, mother and teacher, should become— 
heaven save the mark !—a political being! Yes, 
doubt it as you may, that is what each of these 
blatant females is seeking to become, a politi- 
calbeing! The feeling of the speaker enabled 
him to touch the title with a delicate irony, 
which, judging from myself, must have made 
every woman recoil with a shudder. 

True, I said to myself, the men I esteem—the 
fathers, husbands and brothers—exercise this 
degraded function, and we have never looked 
upon them with horror, even on election days. 
But it must be different with women, else why 
do I instinctively feel, at the utterance of this 
epithet, as if I belonged to some newly discov- 
ered species of scarabee or coleoptera?—I 
who, let me confess it, was one of these same 
women of unnatural aspirations. It is all re- 
vealed to me now, the enormity of the thing. 
I would have foregone much to realize my long- 
cherished desires, but my instinct teaches me, 
and great is instinct, especially in woman, that 
it would be too dreadful to sacrifice all the re- 
lations of life,as we are now assured we must, 
to become that nondescript substitute, a po- 
litical being! 

Excuse my long letter. The point of it is— 
and that I will put on another sheet lest it 
be overlooked, for I fear this will have proved 
too long for your patience—you see women 
never will be fitted for business, as she can’t 
come to the point. Witness myself—one, in 
case of women, being quite enough, any time, 
on which to base an undesirable characteris- 
tic of thesex. Yours, M. F. E. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Since the war Alabama has built 296 miles 
of railway, Georgia 231, Texas 132 and Florida 


It has been proved that silk resists decay 
underground for a longer period than any oth- 
er textile fabric. 


The Roberts College at Constantinople is 
nearly completed, It is on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, and is four stories high. 


The“Egypt” is the name of a steamer recent- 
ly launched in Liverpool, whose dimensions 
are only second to the “Great Eastern.’’ 


Over 40,000 canary birds are brought to this 
country every year, and probably 10,000 more 
are raised in this country for the purpose of 
sale. 


During the siege of Paris fifty-four balloons 
have carried two million five hundred thou 
sand letters—a weight of some twenty-two 
thousand pounds. 


Europe consumes just about one half of all 
the sugar that is made in the world. It is es- 
timated that three fourths of all the sugar is 
made from the cane, and one fourth from the 
beet. 


Professor D. D. Smith, at the late annual 
commencement of the Philadelphia Dental 
College, stated that artificial teeth were in use 
among the ancient Romans before the time of 
Augustus, ' 


Senator Sumner has one of the finest private 
collections of engravings in the country, and 
has spent a very large sum in their acquisi- 
tion. Much of his surplus income is devoted 
to their purchase. 


Since the Pope’s loss of temporal power he 
is reported to have been offered presents and 
contributions from all sourees of the value of 
several millions of dollars, nearly all of which 
he has declined. 


A bill now before the Wisconsin Assembly 
provides that whenever eleven jurors, impan- 
neled to try any criminal case or civil action, 
shall agree upon a verdict, such agreement, 
duly announced in court, shall. be taken and 
held to be the verdict of the whole jury. 


In Montana the Indians are learning some 
tricks from white men. They are setting up 
toll-gates on narrow places in the roads, and 
compelling travelers to “come down.” It is a 
species of highway robbery that the whites 
ought not to have a —— of, in exclusion 
of the original owners of the land. 


Experiments have been made in France to 
ascertain what element it is in gas which 
causes it to be so destructive to trees near 
which it ae The hydrogen and the car- 
buretted hydrogen do no harm, but the tar el 
ement, ro | especially the carbolic acid, does 
the mischief. 


John Strauss, the celebrated musician and 
composer of Vienna, is reported to have been 
left a legacy of 40,000 florins by an elderly 
widow out of regard to his musical talents. 
Some of her relatives declare she was insane, 
and intend to adopt the American custom of 
disputing the will in the Austrian courts. 


In St. Cloud, near Paris, the devastations of 
war are said to be fearful. A somewhat curi- 
ous fact has come to light, now that the clouds 
of war have drifted away. That is, while the 
late Emperor’s palace is to be described as 





’ “desolation ofedesolations,’’ the tall and mas- 


sive church-spire towers above the ruins be- 
neath, neither touched by flames nor broken 
by shells, 

Among other peculiarities of the “heathen 
Chinee” are their manners and customs. It is 
said that when we take off the hat, they leave 
theirs on; while at dinner we begin with soup 
and fish, they reverse the order of things and 
begin with wine and sweetmeats. At funerals 





black is not worn, but white. In books, thev 
read from right to left. They launch their 
vessels sideways; and a Captain who had 
seen this in China suggested the idea to Mr. 
Brunel, and got him out of his:difficulty about 
launching the “Great Eastern” in the narrow 
Thames. 


The Bible contains 66 books; 1189 chapters; 
81,173 verses; 773,692-words, and 3,566,480 
letters, The middle ehapter is the 117th 
Psalm; the middle.verse is the 8th of the 
118th Psalm, and the middle line is in 2d 
Chronicles, 4th chapter, 16th verse. The mid- 
die book of the Old Testament is Proverbs. 
The middle book of the New Testamént is the 
2d Epistle to the Thessalonians. The 21st 
verse of the 7th chapter. of Ezra has all the 
letters of the alphabet in it. The English ver- 
sion now in use, called King James’ transla- 
tion, was commenced in 1607, and completed 
in 1611, Fifty-four learned men were engaged 
in the work of this translation and revision. 








THE WEED 


Family Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Simpticity, DURABILITY, and EFFecTIVBNEss, 
in executing LiGHT and HEAVY work, is not eq 
by any other machine. ' 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 
FIRST PREMIUMS 
THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission, Apply to or addreas 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 


349 Washington Street, 





Mar. 4. BOSTON. 6m 
E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERKS, 


No. em berton (Reem 23), Boston. 
corsa of tet ea ete yt 
mn . Drafting of all kinds 
of Tasteamoute fe ting to Real and Fenveel Estate. 
Copying done'with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. Stevens. 
Jan. 21. 38m 





REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 
uu IMPROVED. | 
The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above ce 

ebrated Machine lias been removed to the new and el 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 
_ The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nes. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON. MASS. 

Ee. VARNEY, Manager. 
4aGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 
July 1. ly 


Miss H. W. Merrill, 
TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT= 
ING, 


34 Studio Building. 
May 21. ly 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washi n street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THose WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 











Dr. Sp can be consulted 
apon all Disea-es. ly Jan 28, 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, April 15, 1871. | 








MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The American Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a mass meeting in New York at 
Steinway Hall on Wednesday, May 10th. 
Names of speakers will be announced here- 
after. HANNAH M., T. CUTLER, Pres. 

Lucy Stone, Chair. Ex. Com. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 


Under the Auspices of the National Woman Suf- 
frage and Educational Committee, Washington, 
D.C. 





a gentleman, if an unbeliever, so that it was 
safe to accept the invitation I received to de- 
bate the question with him. We spoke twice 
| each, half an hour each time, the affirmative 


gathered, large delegations coming from the 
| neighboring towns. The interest of the wo- 
} men was intense, and the hints, suggestions, 
exhortations and encouragement that reached 
me from theirsympathetic hearts were cheering 
and sometimes a little funny. Afterwards, 





into a plan for a publicdebate. Mr. Trafton is | 


making the opening speech. A great audience | 


I met many of the people the next morning, 
who called on me at the hotel—a hotel, by the 
way, that was a marvel in“a town of the size 
of Wellsboro’, it was so handsome and com- 
| plete, and so well-kept. Their interest in this 
question was very great, and many of them 
were well posted as to its progress. Well-read, 
some of them scholarly, hospitably inclined 
to new ideas, social and genial, it was a pleas- 
ure to know them. Like the lecture commu- 
nity generally they were unanimous in an 
earnest desire to hear Wendell Phillips, which 





| grown bolder, they proposed another lecture | desire has not yet been granted, and cannot 
| froma woman for the benefit of some local in- | 


be till another season. If his experience is 


' terest, and this the young ladies managed alto- like that of others, he will be compensated for 
gether. They engaged the hall, got out the post- | the hard stage ride, in a rough vehicle, over 


ers, sold the tickets, and gathered a large audi- 
ence. On the evening of the lecture young la- 
dies sold tickets in the ticket-office, acted as 
door-keepers and ushers, gave a half-hour’s | 





roads that are none too good, by the hearing 
that will be accorded him, and the enthusias- 
tic warmth of his reception. 

Ihave not time on this occasion to tell you 


The question of the Constitutional right of | concert of voeal and instrumental music, pre- | of another Pennsylvania town, off the line of 


woman to citizenship and sutfrage having 
come in its political and jegai relations a ques- 
tion of great aud immediate importance, a 


Convention for its discussion will be held in | 


platform was decorated with flowers, as were 
all the young lady officials of the evening. 





be- piratory to the lecture, young ladies being the | the railroad, where I found as much to enjoy, 
performers, and then one of their number in- | and as pleasant to remember, as in Wellsboro’. 
| troduced the lecturer to the audience, The | I must tell you in another letter of Edinboro’, 


where the State of Pennsylvania has a Normal 
School, and where I have just made a brief 


the city of New York on the 11th and 12th | From the sedate, quiet, smooth self-possession | but delightful visit. Now I hear the whistle 


days of May next, at Apollo Hall, corner of 
Broadway and 28th streets. Distinguished | 
and able speakers, both men and women, will | 
take part in the discussion. There is at the 
present time a demand in both political parties 
for new and vital issues, affording. therefore, a 
special opportunity for this question to assert 
its claims as a political one upon the attention 
of the whole country. Every man and wo- 
man who believes in a truly republican form 
of government is urgently invited to attend | 
the Convention. 

In behalf of the Committee, 

ISABELLA Bercurer Hooker, 
President. 
Friendly papers please copy. 


EE ae 


Mrs. ELIZABETH K, CHURCHILL is pre- 
pared to lecture on Temperance and Woman 
Suffrage, anywhere in New England. Mrs. 
Churchill possesses fine abilities as a lecturer, 
and has already had large experience in the 
lecture-field. She may be addressed at the 
office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MEADVILLE, Pa., April 9, 1871. 
A PROSPECTIVE LADY-LAWYER. 
One stumbles upon a great many interesting 
facts, in going from town to town, lecturing. 
At Nashua, N. H.,a few evenings since, I made 
the acquaintance of a young lady, the daughter 
of a well known judge in that city, who is 
studying law in her father’s office. She has 
completed one year of the course, and intends 
to fit herself, under her father’s tuition, for ad- 
mission to the bar, as a practicing lawyer. Do 
not imagine hera poky, owlish, pedantic, an- 
gular, spectacled maiden of advanced years. 
Not'at all. She is a bright, wide-awake, viva- 
cious, lovable and pretty young lady — the 
life of a large and brilliant social circle—who 
would startle Rip Van Winkle out of his sleep 
of years, with her fun, her mirthful sallies, and 
her enthusiastic radicalism. As a matter of 
course, she goes for Woman Suffrage with all 
her heart, and has argued, and proselyted, till 
she begins to see the fruit of her efforts. Two 
or three other ladies of the city, with herself, 
desired the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion to invite women to lecture in their course 
—and to lecture upon Woman Suffrage also. 
So a petition to that effect was drawn up by 
our young lady-lawyer, and the signatures of 
about half a hundred persons of influence were 
procured. When the name of a man was de- 
sired because of his position or influence, whom 
others hesitated to approach, he was consign- 
ed to the tactics of Miss Helen, who took the 
petition, and boldly invaded his headquarters. 
And whether he were a fogy, a fool, an oppos- 
er, a woman-hater, a bachelor, or—any other 
embodiment of obstinate and unregenerate 
masculinity, he surrendered unconditionally 
to the brightness, and earnestness, and infec- 
tious good-nature of this pretty girl, who is as 
sensible as she is attractive. So the petition 
was presented and accepted, and two women 
lectured on Woman Suffrage in that course 
this season asthe result. And as the result of 
the lectures, there is likely to be a flourishing 
Woman Suffrage Association in that city. And 
Nashua itself is a good deal stirred up on the 


| an express wagon and a butcher's cart, only 


of the young girls who glided about, showing 
people to the seats they had reserved, as fast 
as they arrived, and from the matter-of-course 
way in which ail accepted it, one would have | 
imagined that this had always been the order 
of things, and that only young girls had ever 
managed the lectures of Foxboro’. 
WELLSBORO’, PENN. 

At Corning, N. Y., you leave the Erie Rail- 
road, and take the Blossburg Road to Tioga, 
a distance of eighteen miles. Then you take 
a stage whose architecture is a cross between 


stouter, heavier, uglier and muddier than ei- 
theror both. In this you rumble along, up 
hill and down hill, plunging through mud, and 
bumping over villainous corduroy roads, listen- 
ing to the droll running fire of conversation 
kept up by the driver with everybody who 
comes along, and fighting against intoxication 
from the combined fumes of three or four 
pipes on the front seat, with a man at the end 
of each puffing away like the smoke-stack of a 
locomotive. When you have rode eighteen 
miles, you find yourself in Wellsboro’, Penn. 
It is a town of fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
embosomed in hills, that are crowned with for- 
ests, full of game, and through which clear 
streams go leaping and singing, full of fish. It 
must be a charming resort in summer. 

Here, in this out-of-the-way town, they have 
carried successfully forward this winter a su- 
perior course of lectures, a dozen or fifteen in 
number. Parsons, Parton, Higginson, and 
other bright lights of the lecture platform, 
have been induced to take this eighteen- 
mile stage-ride, contrary to their wishes, aud 
so hospitable has been their reception, and so 
appreciative their audiences, that I doubt if 
one of them has regretted the journey. If 
you want to hear the excellencies of our Hig- 
ginson enthusiastically set forth, go to Wells- 
boro’—though, to be sure, he is “not without 
honor in his own country.” If you go there 
to lecture, it will be as well for you not to lis- 
ten to his eulogies until you have “spoken 
your piece.” For they tell you, with naive 
frankness, that “they do not expect anybody 
to come up to his standard’’—and if you are 
inclined to self-depreciation, this, and more 
like it, may deepen your sense of good-for- 
nothing-ness. 

“Brick Pomeroy” was born in Wellsboro’. 
It is the only blot on the escutcheon of the 
town, and as it has never had any other chil- 
dren like him, this misfortune should be over- 
looked. But having been born in Wellsboro’, 
and having become famous—or infamous— 
Mr. Pomeroy was invited to lecture to his 
townsmen, and in the course of his speech 
said sundry damaging things concerning the 
woman question. This, asa matter of course, 
set people to querying. A thing must be very 
diabolical which “Brick Pomeroy” denounced 
as immoral. 

Another event stirred people up a little. 
Licensing the sale of liquor had been prohib- 
ited by the public opinion of Wellsboro’, if not 
by statutory enactment. A little before my 
visit, a petition, numerously signed, had been 
sent to the proper authorities, asking that 
licenses might be granted under certain con- 
ditions. This was immediately opposed by a 
remonstrance, signed almost altogether by 
women, who protested earnestly against 
granting licenses under any circumstances, 
and giving their reasons as mothers, wives, sis- 





subject. ‘‘Go ye and do likewise.” 
FOXBORO’, MASS. 

I think a large majority of the women of 
Foxboro’, Mass., are in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage. And this is mainly owing to the efforts 
of Rev. Mark Trafton, a popular Methodist 
minister, and an ex-member of Congress, I be- 
lieve. He went to Foxboro’ and lectured 
against Woman Suffrage. Like most public 
assailants of this cause, he so overcharged his 
attack with ridicule and bitterness that it re- 
coiled to his own overthrow. Women who 
were indifferent before were stung into living 
interest—and those who were hostile deserted 
their flag, if Mr. Trafton had become the stand- 
ard-bearer. There was acall fora farther hear- 
ing on this subject, which finally resolved itself 


ters, daughters and women. Their efforts 
| availed nothing. A like remonstrance had 
| once before defeated the proposition, in its 
| very inception. Now, the protest of the wo- 
men was disregarded, for the reason, it was 
alleged, that many of the signers were not as 
old as male legal voters are required to be. 
Many of the women laid this sorely to heart, 
and fglt deeply their powerless condition, 
while suffering disfranchisement. If these 
combined circumstances were not the cause 
of my invitation to lecture on Woman Suf- 
frage in the Wellsboro’ course, they gave me 
an audience worth talking to—large, intelli- 
gent, attentive. One rarely finds anywhere a 


of the midnight express, for which I am wait- 
ing, to take me farther West, and must close 
abruptly. M. A. L. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. E. P. Coney has been elected a mem- 
ber of the School Committee in Lynnfield, 
Mass., for three years. 

It will be seen, by the editorial correspond- 

ence, that Mrs. Livermore is again out West 
preaching the gospel of Suffrage to the people. 
She is now in Kansas, and will lecture in Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Illinois, and other States. She 
will speak nearly every night for the next two 
weeks, when she will return to her post. 
Two of the most successful and best paid 
editors in New York are women—Miss Mary 
L. Booth, of the Bazar, who receives $4900 a 
year, and Mrs, Mary E. Dodge, of the Hearth 
and Home, who has a salary of $3000. They 
are both very industrious and capable; but 
consideting that their journals are weekly, 
they get more money for their labor than any 
men in the city. 














A Mrs. C oppenhagen, who last week died in 
Boston, left a large and well-selected assort- 
ment of legacies. She gave the Catholic Home 
for the Destitute, $500; the Female Medical 
College, $400; the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, $300; the Anti-Cruelty to Animals Soci- 
ety, $300; the Consumptives’ Home, $300; the 
Young Men's Christian Union, $250; the La- 
dies’ Physiological Society, $150; the Warren 
Street Chapel, $200. 


The Washington correspondent of the N. 
Y. Tribune telegraphs, March 27th:—‘*When 
the Santo Domingo party were about to sit 
down to dinner to-day, on the steamer ‘Geor- 
giana,’ on their way from Acquia Creek to 
Washington, the officers of the boat refused 
to allow Frederick Douglass to take a seat at 
the table on account of his color. The Com- 
missioners were highly indignant at this out- 
rage, and immediately left the table.’’ 


Ata recent meeting of the Essex County, 
N. J., Woman Suffrage Society, Mrs. Hussey 
referred to an article in the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL from the pen of Mr. Higginson, which 
stated the opinions expressed by eminent 
lawyers, that a husband may shut his wife up 
under lock and key, within his house, and 
that a writ of habeas corpus would not affect 
her situation. She asked for the opinion of 
those present as to the truth of the assertion, 
as it would affect all womer, especially such 
as are going to marry. ' 


The marriage of the Princess Louise, Queen 
Victoria’s fourth daughter, with the Marquis 
of Lorne, was celebrated at Windsor Castle on 
Tuesday, March 21, in the presence of the royal 
family, ministers, ambassadors, nobility, and 
about a thousand invited guests. The ceremony 
was performed by the Bishop of London with 
several clerical assistants in the choral style, 
the Queen giving the bride away. The Marquis 
of Lorne, although he has no kingly blood in 
his veins, is a scion of one of the oldest and 
proudest branches of the English nobility. 


The Queen of the Netherlands is very suc- 
cessful as a journalist, writing strong articles 
for some of the Dutch newspapers against the 
policy and purpose of Germany, the effect of, 
which she comprehends better than they are 
comprehended by statesmen. She has a just 
reputation for talents and knowledge, and it 
is at her suggestion that Mr. Motley has tak- 
en up his residence at the Hague, for the pur- 
pose of completing his labors on the history 
of Holland. She is a scholar as well as a 
stateswoman. 


The following “Bill? has been introduced 
into the House of Representatives, read twice, 
referred to the Committee on Territories, and 
ordered to be printed :— 

A “Bill” to secure to citizens of the Territo- 
ry of Utah the right of suffrage without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the legislative 








more intelligent community, or one more con- 
versant with the live topics of the day. 


assembly of the Territory of Utah shall not at 
any time hereafter abridge the right of suf- 


frage in said Territory, or deny the same to 
any person resident thereof, on account of his 
or her race, sex, color, or -revious condition 
of servitude, except so far as the same may be 
— or denied in the punishment for 
crimes. 


The following is from the Independent :— 
“As Mr Gladden does not begin his work in 
the office until after this number has gone to 
press, we may mention that we learn from the 
Adams Transcript, and other sources, that 
there was some difference of opinion in the 
Council in regard to the wisdom of the step he 
was taking, in dissolving his pastoral relation, 
to come to the Independent. The venerable ™r, 
Todd thought that God called men to preach, 
but not to edit. Itis said that Mr. Gladden 
in his Sunday evening discourse remarked 
that even Paul did more with his pen than 
with his speech; and that, if there had been 
a printing-press, he did not doubt that Paul 
would have printed a paper, instead of writ- 
ing letters—so that we should have had an ed- 
tor as the chief of the apostles!” 


At the Hartford Ministers’ Meeting, last 
week Monday, the topic of talk was “The rela- 
tion of the clergy to higher education.” One 
of the ministers, a Baptist pastor—we need 
not mention his name—remarked that he was 
one of three brothers, sons of a minister, 
whose salary was only $500 a year. All three 
attended the Academy. Their mother was 
accused of being extravagant, if not proud; 
keeping each of her sons furnished with six 
suits of clothes during the summer, that they 
might have nice, clean clothes every day of 
the week. ‘‘But,’’ said the speaker, “the good 
neighbors who thus found fault with my moth- 
er did not know that every night of term-time, 
after we had gone to bed, she took our clothes 
and washed them, and in the morning, before 
we were up, ironed them; the fact being that 
we had only one suit of clothes each.” 


At avery successful fair, held recently by 
the Universalist society in Wakefield, the 
delightful stage entertainments, in which a 
deal of ingenuity, taste and wit were displayed, 
were arranged by Mrs. C. A. Winship. On 
the Jast evening of the fair, a beautiful chair, 
donated by Cyrus Wakefield, Esq., to the fair, 
was presented to Mrs. W. in testimony of her 
constant labors in many ways, for the welfare 
of the society, and of the community. She 
was soon after surprised with the gift of a 
set of the American Encyclopedia, from the 
Sabbath school, of which she is the popular 
Superintendent. Mrs. Winship, a devoted 
wife and pattern housekeeper, demonstrates 
the fact, that a woman may perform much 
labor for the public good, and at the same 
time sacrifice no household grace. 


Mrs. Woodhull, in her paper of April Sth, 
has the following over her own signature :— 


Such minds as would discontinue the read- 
ing ofa paper because its editors chance to 
hold that prostitution is a trade by which wo- 
men live only show theirown littleness. Rest 
assured that we feel complimented by the 
knowing that the free speech we utter finds 
some tender people whose mental stomachs 
cannot endure strong food, or a variety to 
which they are not accustomed. 


The author of the above, in a previous issue 
of her paper, not only recognized “prostitution 
as a trade,” but advocated the propriety of 
having this ‘‘trade licensed.” We trust that 
she finds a good many “tender people whose 
mental stomachs cannot endure” such strong 
food. Call this strong food? It is the vilest 
carrion, which the foulest birds only can “‘en- 
dure’! 


Here is a good woman who has accomplish- 
ed a good work, rendering her name worthy 
of prominent reward. The Chicago Post of 
recent date furnishes the following facts :— 
“Miss Linda Gilbert, after a year or more of 
labor, has finally accomplished an undertak- 
ing which will make her name memorable as 
long as we shall have a jail, and culprits to 
fill it. She has established a tibrary for the 
use of the prisoners, and, at their request, it 
has been christened the ‘Gilbert Library.’ 
This will hereafter be regarded as one of 
the institutions of Chicago. The room was 
originally intended as a reception-room to 
the jail. It is decorated with paintings and 
other attractions, and has a book-case, a pres- 
ent from the Board of Supervisors, holding 
2000 volumes. Miss Gilbert has collected 
many more, which she will distribute among 
the country jails of the State, having deter- 
mined to continue her efforts for the advance- 
ment of prison reform.”’ 


In Chicago, a paper is published, called the 
Advance, whose editor is a Congregational 
clergyman, who says all sorts of unhandsome 
things of Womaa Suffrage and its advocates. 
The Methodists have started a paper in Cleve- 
land, O., called the Christian Advance. This 
gives occasion for our Chicago editor to write 
thus:— 

Was it quite according to the Golden Rule for 
the brethren who started the new Methodist 
paper at Cleveland, O., to adopt a name so 
nearly like our own as the Christian Advance ? 
Will not their utterances be often mistaken 
for ours, or ours for theirs ? 

If the “utterances” of the Christian <Ad- 
vance are true to its name, and if it speaks 
the truth in a Christian spirit, there will 
be no danger of any one supposing they are 
the “utterances” of the Chicago Advance. Its 





editor need have no anxiety on that account. 


We would like to ask the Advance, if it is 
“quite according to the Golden Rule,” for it to 
misrepresent and vilify the woman movement 
so persistently as it does? Now that it recog- 
nizes such a “rule” we hope it will be govern- 
ed by it. 


Mrs. Isabella Beecher-Hooker has returned 
to her home in Hartford, and it is but fair that 
we should do justice to the courage, the zeal 
and the self-denial of her work in Washington. 
The woman’s cause has had eloquent cham- 
= before. It wanted a bit of genuine re- 
igious enthusiasm ; and this Mrs. Hooker has 
given it. Her spirit reminds us of that of the old 
prophets. She works with a sense of divine di- 
rection and belief in the holiness of her work, 
and her own providential call to carry it for- 
ward. Such a faith adds greatly, of course, to 
the momentum of her appeals. Add to this 
religious earnestness her ability, and her excel- 
lent personal presence, and it is not hard to un- 
derstand why she is so successful in her work. 
To Mrs. Hooker everybody at the Capital ac- 
cerds the purest motives and the most self-sac- 
rificing zeal. Ifshe has made mistakes, they 
have grown out of a chivalrous charity, and 
they cannot prevent Mrs. Hooker from rank- 
ing as one of the ablest and best of the advo- 
cates of the rights of woman. We differ from 
her in regard to means; but we have a pro- 
found faith in her power and success working 
in any way. Perhaps not another lady in the 
country could have done so much at the Capi- 
tal as Mrs. Hooker.—Independent. 


The following is from the last issue of the 
Independent:— 


The question of female jurors was last year 
e to a practical test at Laramie, Wyoming 
Territory, by composing the grand and petit 
juries equally of the two sexes. The practice 
being continued this year, the Chief-Justice, in 
opening the court, highly complimented the 
lady jurors on “the intelligence, discrimina- 
tion, honesty, and propriety of conduct,” shown 
by them during the previous session of the 
court. These Western women, according to 
the — of the presiding Judge, can 
think, appreciate evidence, and deal out im- 
partial justice; and this is more than jurors of 
the other sex always do. If Western women 
can do so well, we see no reason why their 
Eastern sisters cannot do equally as well. The 

culiar mental characteristics of the two sexes, 
f united in the jury-box, might be an improve- 
ment inthe administration of public justice. 
We are inclined to think that some villains 
who now go unpunished would get their dues 
if they had female jurors to deal with them. 


Among the graduates of the law department 
of the Michigan State University, admitted by 
the Supreme Court to practice in the State 
Courts, we find the name of Miss Sarah Kil- 
gore of Crawfordsville, Ind. Miss Kilgore is 
the first woman admitted to practice in, the 
Courts of Michigan. 


The Chicago Evening Journal has a corre- 
spondent in Des Moines, the capital of Iowa. 
This correspondent has just made a report of 
the recent election of School Directors in that 
city, from which we learn that two women 
were up for office, and while we give his state- 
ment of the case, we must remember that the 
Chicago Journal occupies an unfriendly atti- 
tude towards Woman Suffrage :— ‘ 

The recent election of School Directors in 
this city (Des Moines) developed the Woman 
Suffrage question to a practical issue. In each 
of the two districts there were two women who 
were candidates. They received votes enough 
to defeat the election of one Director in each 
district. In one of the districts the vote for 
the women was a tie, and the question arose 
as to the effect of their vote on the rights of 
the next highest male candidate. 

The — oflaw was, therefore, submitted 
to ex-Judge C. C. Nourse for arbitration. He 
gives it as his opinion that, under the statutes 
of this State, a plurality is necessary to an elec- 
tion; that a tie for School Directors cannot be 
decided by lot orsotherwise, but the choice 
must be made by the electors. That women 
are not electors, and are not entitled to vote 
under the laws of this State, yet there is no 
statute declaring that School Directors shall 
be qualified electors. That if an ineligible 
candidate has received a higher number of 
votes, the person receiving a less number can- 
not be declared elected. A choice by the elec- 
tors of an ineligible person is no election of the 
other. Hence, there being no choice of the 
ladies, and they having the highest vote, ex- 
cept the one male Director who was elected, 
there was no election of a second Trustee. 
This opinion may be accepted as good law, 
and those ambitious women who hanker after 
office can be governed accordingly. It is prob- 
able the women will make another trial, and 
it is possible with success,so far as majorities 
are concerned, and if so, then be assured their 
rights will be tested under a strict construction 
of the statutes by the courts. 


Hurrah! for Michigan! Woman Suffrage is 
an accomplished fact in that State! Mrs. Steb- 
bins, of Detroit, writes us, that Mrs. Nannette 
B. Gardner of that city voted at the recent 
election. And the Detroit Tribune contains a 
telegram from Battle Creek, stating that “one 
woman, named Mary Wilson, demanded and 
was permitted the right to vote.” The Trib- 
une says of Mrs. Gardner’s vote: “It is the 
first ballot that a woman has cast in a State, 
in America, for fifty years.” All hail to Mich- 
igan! Mrs. Stebbins says:— 

You have seen the discussion of our Board 
of Registration on putting my name on the 
registry, and its vote in opposition, 13 to 
10. The ground taken by them seemed to be 
that they would not be responsible, but leave 
that with the respective officers. I went with 
my husband to register, and found only one 
officer in; he said he would ‘‘consult” the 
other, but they both concluded to take the 
matter before the Board, whereas in Mrs. 
Gardner’s case the men were friendly, in favor 
of suffrage, and put her name immediately on 
the books. They took mine on a sheet of pa- 
per just as they did my husband’s, for the time 
being, but did not transfer it to the register. 

From our polls I immediately went to Mrs. 
Gardner’s house and invited her to go, and 





went with her in her ward and district intro- 
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ducing the matter in hand. We found an ad- 
vocate and one who sustained us in every po- 
sition we took. So with subsequent good 
work on the part of two or three gentlemen, 
the door has been opened wide enough to ad- 
mit one. All hail to the successful opening, 
and speed the day when more will follow, 
which will be soon. Congratulate Detroit and 
the little Woman Suffrage Association here. 

We give you cordial greetings, and shake 
hands heartily over the wires, and wave im- 
aginary banners of Peace and Good Will. 

Ever most sincerely, 
Catu. A. F. STEBBINS. 


Notwithstanding it is frequently asserted 
by the opponents of Woman Suffrage, that “‘la- 
dies’’ have no interest in politics, arid are dis- 
gusted when political issues are discussed, yet 
whenever an able politician and statesman 
makes a great speech in Congress, these same 
“ladies” crowd the galleries to overflowing! 
Why is this, if they have no interest in the 
affairs of State? When Mr. Sumner made 
his recent speech in the Senate Chamber, the 
galleries were filled at an early hour with wo- 
men. Three hours before the Senate conven- 
ed, the spacious galleries began to fill up, and 
soon there was neither standing nor sitting 
room, By noon, the throng was so great that 
the Senate passed an order allowing ladies to 
occupy the adjacent cloak-rooms and private 
corridors adjoining the Senate floor! And 
all remained there for three mortal hours to 
listen to a political speech! Does this look 
like indifference to politics on the part of wo- 
man? Nothing is said about these “ladies” 
being out of their sphere and unsexing them- 
selves. No papers read to them lectures on 
the importance of being at home attending to 
their families! No crowd at the ballot-box 
could be attended with half the discomfort 
that these women endured, in being packed 
and crowded together for hours, as they were 
on this occasion. And among them were the 
anti-Woman Suffragists who got up the remon- 
strance against woman having the franchise, 
because as they said it will impose “burdens 
unsuited to their physical organization’’! 
How can the ballot impose heavier “burdens” 
than what these “ladies” voluntarily took 
upon themselves on this occasion? If we are 
told that this was an extraordinary occasion, 
we reply that it excited corresponding interest. 
But at all times women are found in the gal- 
leries of the Senate Chamber, when great po- 
litical subjects are being discussed. Why, if 
women have no interest in politics? A wo- 
man in Washington appears awkward, if not 
positively ignorant, who cannot converse in- 
telligently on political subjects. Many wo- 
men show a profound interest, extensive read- 
ing and a wide reach of thought on the pub- 
lic questions of the day. Cannot such vote as 
intelligently as men ? 








WOMAN IN SANTO DOMINGO.---No. 1. 


The day after my arrival in Santo Domingo 
City, aremarkable event occurred. The place 
is almost four hundred years old, yet the affair 
was regarded as unprecedented in the annals 
of that ancient city. In the middle of the af- 
ternoon of a fine February day, in broad day- 
light, the wife of the American Consul was 
actually seen walking through the streets, arm 
in arm with her husband! 

That genial and graceful lady had accompani- 
ed us from New York on the steamer “Tybee” 
to join the worthy Consul in his trim coftage, 
surrounded with tropical flowers and vines, and 
looking out over the blue waves ot the Carib- 
bean Sea. Little did she imagine the amount 
of amazement and amusement, not unmixed 
with consternation, of which she was the un- 
concious cause! Grave merchants hastened 
to the doors of their stores. Dark-eyed Se- 
noras peeped through grated lattices. Young 
men rushed to the street-corners, to see the 
novel spectacle. On went the American lady 
and gentleman in sublime disregard of the Ori- 
ental peculiarities of the place, while a hum 
of curious comment arose behind them. 

In Santo Domingo City, during the long, 
sunny days, you will meet white men, yellow 
men, black men, horses, ponies, donkeys, goats, 
dogs with hair and dogs without hair, but 
you never meet a lady. If you want to see 
the ladies you must rise early and go to the 
massive old Cathedral. There, at daybreak, 
you will see several hundred of them kneeling 
before the shrines on the marble pavement, or 
stealing quietly into their accustomed places 
before the altar, each carrying her cushion or 
piece of carpet in one hand and her prayer- 
book in the other. 

When the ladies contriye to do their shop- 
ping I don’t know. Certainly I never saw one 
in a store before the counter as a customer, 
though one is often seen behind the counter 
as a saleswoman, and not unfrequently as the 
proprietor of the establishment. 

So, too, when we passed their houses, al- 
though doors and windows stood hospitably 
open, we seldom could catch more than a 
glimpse of the ladies of the family. They 
preferred to remain in the inner apartments 
opening into the cool, shady courts and gardens 
that are usually in the rear of the dwellings 
and surrounded by lofty walls, but never in 
front of them, 

In the evening, when dip candles of brown 
wax, or kerosene lamps, were lighted in the 
houses, and the cool sea breeze swept through 
the dark, quiet streets, many pleasant glimpses 





of happy family life were apparent as we stroll- 
ed along, yet the ladies were always within the 
doors, and seldom close to the street. None 
of the social gatherings on sidewalks and 
doorsteps, that are so common with us in 
summer, were visible. This singular with- 
drawal of women from public life and external 
interests is very noticeable in Santo Domingo, 
and is doubtless a relic of Spanish manners, 
The sensation and gossip caused by the inno- 
cent freedom of our countrywoman in walk- 
ing arm in arm with her husband in Santo Do- 
mingo City was a hurdred times greater than 
would be caused in America by her appearance 
at town meeting, or even at the ballot-box. 
Both these latter innovations would seem 
much less formidable to us than the former 
one did to the Dominican conservatives. 

By a strange inconsistency, the market is 
almost exclusively supplied by women. All 
the fruit, vegetables and other wares are 
brought in from the country and sold by them, 
Only the meat is sold by men. Yet the buy- 
ers of these articles are principally men and 
boys, for it is unladylike to go to market in 
Santo Domingo. 

In the country, and among the poorer classes, 
who make no pretensions to fashion, women 
enjoy much more personal freedom—indeed, 
most of the agricultural labor performed is by 
the weaker sex. Wherever we stopped, the 
domestic drudgery also seemed exclusively 
theirs. Many of the men could write—often 
very beautifully. But we rarely found a wo- 
man who could do so. In the interior villages 
and towns we found at least five schools for 
boys where there was one for girls, and this one 
usually of a lower grade. It is not thought 
very necessary for girls to be educated. 

And yet among the few women whom we 
met in town and country, there were several] 
whose force of character and dignity of bearing 
impressed me much. At Puerto Plata, I met 
a woman, 75 years old, who had emigrated 
from Newark, N. J., more than forty years ago, 
Her husband died soon afterwards. Her house 
has been burned by the Spaniards. Her sons 
have been taken as soldiers. At one time she 
was obliged to fly to Turk’s Island ina state 
of destitution. Yet she has supported her 
children and grandchildren, sometimes by 
taking boarders, sometimes by keeping store. 
She has been able to feed, train and educate 
two generations. Another native woman in 
La Vega supports a family by making pottery 
with her own hands, which she bakes in a kiln 
of her own construction. 

Another has carried on an extensive cattle 
farm near Monte Cristi, and has reared a fine 
family during the almost constant absence of 
her husband, who has been a general in the 
Dominican army. 

The education of life is so much better than 
mere book learning that I looked with delight 
at these fine specimens of healthy, vigorous 
womanhood, which would do credit to any 
community, and attests the capabilities of the 
women of Santo Domingo. H. B. Be 





SOME HINTS ABOUT WORK. 


READ BEFORE THE BROOKLYN WOMAN’S 
CLUB BY MRS. CHARLOTTE B. WILBOUR, 


The first commandment given to man had re- 
lation to work, and the genuine prizes of this 
world—which also have an equivalent worth 
in whatever world we may be called to—are the 
reward of-work, and of nothing else. 

In every healthy soul exists the.eager wish 
for activity, for the free play of its individual 
force, and in just such fields of endeavor as 
will best exhibit its distinctive individuality. 
What noble difference there may be distin- 
guishing this new creation from all former 
works of the Creator can only be exhibited by 
the active expression of its nature in the work 
it can do, and that work must spring from its 
own will—not from the will of another. 

Every mere slave is one sovereign nature lost 
or deferred in this universe of individual sov- 
ereigns. Nay! it is more; it involves the loss 
of two prime workers in the empire ofself-rule 
—of him who serves and of him who is served. 

What we are to do is only part and parcel of 
the great unfolding of what we are to be. The 
idler who lets slip no opportunity to get his 
work done by a menial, that he may gather fruit 
without planting, forgets that it is his work, 
and his only, that develops his nature. 

Let me not be misunderstood. A man may 
find his especial work in directing and concen- 
trating the power of less executive minds; he 
may employ thousands, and still unfold his na- 
ture in that career, not by being an idler, but 
by being more wholly active than any one of 
his thousands. 

They, too, may still exercise the perfect 
freedom of their own wills, while selling or 
giving their labor to his enterprise. They 
work according to the best power of their na- 
tures, with ample room and liberty to expand 
them, and so are doing their own work in the 
sense I intend. 

It is only the idler, the shirk, the good-for- 
nought who gets through all his tasks on the 
shoulders of his neighbors, who thereby robs 
himself of development, and the world of his 
individual contribution to the world’s work. 

This age, no less than ages not so famed for 

activities, has its evangelists of ease and apos- 
tles of let-alone, who preach idleness from 
street corners, and out of: editorial sanctums, 





from conservative pulpits and fashionable par- 
lors. They desire a royal road to knowledge, 
a level, lazy canal to the breezy heights of puri- 
ty, and a painless career to the best fruits of ex- 
perience and culture. They ignore the lesson 
ofall gain; the moral of all history, that grain 
by grain is the drift of the ocean upbuilt into 
the continent, that Moses must go up into the 
mountain, climb to meet God on his throne. 

Science was templed on a hill. The Zion of 
the faithful was a lofty crag; and aloft on peaks 
inaccessible to the coward and idler, was the 
land of rewards, the heaven of delight, for 
the old heroic nations, before laziness met 
its apotheosis in degenerate mythologies. The 
worth of a problem to a.boy is in the working 
it out. The moral value of your nerve and 
muscle is precisely the mechanical value of it, 
the measure of what it can do, is the expres- 
sion of what it is worth. He who has made two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew be- 
fore has been called a benefactor to his race. 
It is characteristic of the divine utilities, that 
what does good in one direction does good in 
two; that the industry which makes the 
world better, or happier, has its best results 
in the expanded nature of the worker. 

There is, then, a double index to the nobili- 
ty of the heroic self-helper. Around him grow 
order and comfort, wealth and culture; and 
the higher graces of society displace the 
low, rude ways of men idle and degenerate, 
while within him grow strength and wisdom 
and the calm poise that only comes from con- 
cious power. The true upper class is that 
class which is the most self-sufficing, the peo- 
ple who in all conditions can command the 
most resources. To be subdued by a difficul- 
ty is to be a subject, not a master. Where 
some trifling obstacle can deter you from the 
way of your deliberate will you are for the 
time the servant of your servants, whose 
strong hands hold the key of present sover- 
eignty. ° 

The housekeeper who knows nothing of 
cooking, nothing of needlework, nothing of 
marketing, in so far as her office of house- 
keeper is concerned, is less the mistress than 
the ready girl-of-all-work who serves her, and 
she will never be sovereign in her own right 
till Bridget has occular demonstration that the 
house can run and thrive, though the Green 
Isle were sunk in the green sea. When you 
are sufficient for yourself, you may expect ef- 
ficient help. 

The notion that labor is vulgar, and the 
hardened hand that carries the mark of self- 
helping a badge of inferiority, is an affectation 
of shallow minds, already emasculated by la- 
ziness. 

Mock gentility is offended at rough hands 
and coarse clothing, but lays its own soft palms 
in the pulpy hand of polished vice and ingrain- 
ed vulgarity, with a simper of delight. The 
true gentleman or gentlewoman is not offend- 
ed at the roughened exterior, but is instinct- 
ively repelled by vulgarity. Something is to 
be forgiven in manners to the rude sons of la- 
bor, who have not worked up to that victory 
which opens the gates of finer culture; but 
nothing can extenuate the coarseness of 
thought which often lies under the pomatum- 
ed head whose only study has been to evade 
work. The pioneers of civilization must some- 
times live in log cabins; the leaders to the 
Promised Land must die outside of it; the 
work of the uncultivated will be unrhythmical, 
like the early songs of a people, that end on 
the third, and not on the key-note. 

But to do is to grow, and all true culture is 
the child of self-help. To the worker, alone is 
due the honor of being accounted a “superior 
class.” Not so surely does our labor build up 
the outer world as it does our own natures. 
For the evolution of our manhood and our 
womanhood is dependent less on what we 
actually succeed in, than on what efforts we 
put forth. 

Failure is no defeat. Werun for some goal 
and miss it, but we have expanded the chest, 
strengthened the muscles, and brought the iner- 
tia of the flesh into obedience to the will of the 
spirit. Our work in the moral world is sub- 
ject to the same law, and open to the same di- 
vine compensations. Better failure than idle- 
ness, better wear than rust. God has merci- 
fully put us in his nursery now, that we may 
the better appreciate his Heaven hereafter. 

Wrongs are about us to try our strength and 
truth upon; and to ignore them is to resign 
the best culture of our moral nature. Do we 
hope to escape bondage by flying from the ser- 
vice of humanity? The,chain of necessity is 
forged by our idleness. 

Does a woman ask what Mrs. Grundy says 
about assisting this cause, and saying that true 
word which burns,to be said? Then is she the 
slave of society, and not the queen of her own 
soul. It is slavery that degrades all work, and 
that bitter condition begins in the soul. Cus- 
tom is the hardest of masters, and society is 
the special tyrant of woman, all the more des- 
potic to her because it is from woman that 
society takes its tone. We make or mar our 
own fortunes, and are ourselves fetters, when 
we forge them for others. They who are self- 
helping help all; they who hinder the work of 
the willing shut themselves in paitry limita- 


tions. 
Was not even the “divine Plato” a slave 


at heart, in bondage to an inhuman thought, 
when in his ideal republic—his highest con- 





ception of a just and perfect government—he 
did not dare to exclude slavery; and felt that 
he must shape different codes for the man who 
worked and the man who directed work; that 
he mnst put one above and the other below; 
fine the master but slay the slave for the same 
offense; reprove the one but scourge the other 
for the same error? It had not dawned upon 
his great soul, marred by subserviency to pop- 
ular wrongs, that equality of education and 
rights could make of high and low an equal 
brotherhood. 

Old religions had degraded labor, till even 
wise men believed, that there were in nature 
two classes, and the laziest the best. But the 
reiiction of disobeyed law should teach obedi- 
ence. Societies that divorce work from knowl- 
edge, and make an aristocracy of idleness, go to 
ruin with an inevitable tendency ; slow at first, 
but ever accelerated till the crash comes like 
anearthquake. The Greek civilization could 
carry one half of humanity toa height of grace 
and rare refinement; but it ignored the unity 
of the race, dishonured labor, and pampered a 
worthless class, called ‘“‘upper,” which by the 
inwrought decrees of God in the constitution 
of man must go down for want of self-helping; 
and down it did go, and dragged the world 
with it. ; 

Aristotle could front he question, ‘‘What 
makes a slave ?”’ but the clank of the chain on 
his own soul was heard in the answer he gave 
—that ‘‘the slave had his due for being an 
inferior, that the strong must govern the weak, 
as the soul rules the body, and the husband 
the wife.” Man and philospher as he was, he 
had no solation for the problem of society, 
but that which involved the degradation of 
work and of woman, whose fates have been 
singularly united from the day when the sacred 
fabulist pronounced a curse on both! 

That Old World solution has made the work- 
man a slave, or a degraded drudge, deprived 
alike of culture and civil rights; and has given 
woman a kindred sphere, in which if she must 
work she loses caste ; if she can be idle she is 
still denuded of civil rights, weak though 
pretty, dependent though loved, and fulfilling 
the law of her nature in neither condition. 
The parity of fate between workmen and 
workwomen makes it peculiarly a woman’s 
question, and its solution a woman’s work, 
how to improve society and the world. 

Certainly, for one thought, there should be 


| no inferior class based on external conditions, 


and no class below help. Self-help should be 
the law for all who can help themselves, and 
the help of the benevolent for all who can- 
not. 

Educate the ignorant, cultivate the rude, 
level up, not down, and make equality on the 
high plane of existence, not on the low. 

Esteem honest work, of whatever degree, 
honorable, and better than idleness, of what- 
ever texture its investiture. 

Let your daughters be taught self-help as 
strictly as your sons, and let them have the 
same means of culture and development, the 
same great prizes for incentives to activity. 
Set open to them, as to their brothers, the 
doors of school and college, of professions and 
arts, of trade and commerce. So that, flung 
out upon her own resources by any blast of 
fortune, the daughter can make herself the 
industrial ruler of a sphere of work, self-sus- 
tafnimg and strong and noble as her more fa- 
vored brother. The power to work is an in 
alienable right, and with its restoration to wo- 
man with all its emoluments, and with no 
taunt of degradation in it, her enfranchise- 
ment will follow as a necessity. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


It is gratifying to find that the subject of 
woman’s rights is engaging the attention of 
the public in all directions. Our numerous ex- 
changes bring to us cheering intelligence from 
all parts of the country. Agitation is the 
first thing in order at the present time, as one 
of the means to educate the public mind in the 
right direction. The following is from a cor- 
respondent of the Sterling (Llinois) Chron- 
icle :— : 

I notice that J. Downing, in last week’s Ga- 
zette, after going through with a quarter column 
of pure nonsense in ——— to Woman Suf- 
frage, hits upon the following :— 

“I think that the privilege of depositing a 
strip of printed paper in a box will not change 
Fannie’s ideas as to the desirability of mar- 
rying John.” 

Now, it appears to me that this is just to 
the point, on the opposite side of the question, 
and it is all the argument needed to knock 
over every opponent of Woman Suffrage. Al- 
lowing women to vote will not change the 
character of the sex in the least. It will not 
cause a beard to grow upon her face, take the 
music out of her voice, rob her of her charms, 
nor her woman’s loving heart; it will not in 
any measure change her womanly instincts, 
nor cause her to be any more ‘‘mannish” than 
she would otherwise be. She can go to the 
polls as well as to the postoflice; and will meet 
no more unsuitable company at the one than 
the other, nor be more contaminated by it. 

As to qualifications for voting understand- 
ingly, I hold that there are very few native 
American girls at the age of 21 who are not 
better capable of voting understandingly than 
the thousands of ignorant foreigners who land 
upon our shores, and are very shortly convert- 
ed into good voters. Is any one willing to 
admit that the women of America are less in- 
telligent or less capable of exercising a proper 
judgment in the casting of votes than the ne- 
gro race, which has so recently been—and 


rightly too—enfranchised? The negro has 


had neither chance nor motive to fit himself 


for that duty ; the coming generations of ne- 
in America will vote as intelligently as 
alf the whites will. Woman also has had no 
motive to post herself on matters pertaining to 
the exercise of the franchise ; but give her the 
ay and my word for it, she will soon 
now where her vote should go. And if she 
makes a little less tatting and bestows just a 
little less time on flounces, fashions and flum- 
~ she and the world will be just as well 
off. 











~ LITERARY NOTES. 


RoMAN IMPERIALISM, AND OTHER LECc- 
TURES AND Essays. By J. R. Seeley, A. 
M., Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1871. 


Prof. Seeley is widely known as the author 
of “Ecce Homo,” which will of itself secure to 
anything from bis pen a large circle of readers. 
The intrinsic merits of this work are enough 
to repay its readers, a large part of whom will 
care less for the three papers on Roman Impe- 
rialism, from which the volume takes its name, 
than for other subjects, which occupy two- 
thirds of the book. “The Church as a Teach- 
er of Morality” will, in these times, have an 
interest for all clergymen and for all others 
who are interested in the work and success ot 
churches. “The Teaching of Politics,” too, is 
an address that the public on both sides of 
the ocean will be the better to hear and in- 
wardly digest. “English in Schools,” too, 
will be found of interest to all who care any- 
thing about education. Altogether this vol- 
ume is wortky of the author’s reputation, and 
of that general attention which the public will 
give to it. 

My Strupy Winpows. By James Russell 


a Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co., 


There have not been many contributions to 
American criticism of equal value to the thir- 
teen essays included in this volume. The 
grace and wit which mark all the productions 
of Mr. Lowell's pen appear everywhere, and 
the keen appreciation of the ludicrous, which 
is so essential a constituent of the critical 
mind, is apparent whenever there is food for 
it. The opening essay, “My Garden Acquaint- 
ance,” and the following one, “A Good Word 
for Winter,” are specially characterized by a 
refined sympathy with external nature. 
“Chaucer” especially, and “Pope” in no smal) 
degree, will claim attention from all who 
are interested in the history of English litera- 
ture, and, doubtless, some who have not here- 
tofore drawn from the well of the “English 
undetiled’”’ of the pre-Elizabethan literature 
will by this essay be induced to do so. 

Some of our own literature is discussed in 
“Thoreau” and “The Life and Letters of 
James Gates Percival,” and the highest praise 
given to “Emerson, the Lecturer.” Professor 
Lowell’s high place in the literary warld ren 
ders the task of trying to give an accurate im_ 
pression of his work at once difficult and un- 
necessary. Those who are at all interested in 
our literature will not fail to make the ac- 
quaintance of these papers, which, both in 
matter and in manner, are worthy of place - 
alongside of the best of the “British Essay- 
ists.”’ 











BUSINESS LETTERS, 


[an business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention.) 


Business letters received to April 12th :— 

Mary P. Dahoney, Mrs. M. T. Higgins, Emily A. 
Williams, Mary E. Snow, Miss Swisshelm, Miss Mary 
J. Gilman, Mrs. Calvin Howard, Mrs. Sarah P. Ball, 
Elisha Robbins, Mrs. Chas. Corey, H. F, White, Mrs. 
E. F. Holmes, Mrs. Millie Jackson, Mrs. D. Manning, 
Jas. R. Boise, Elizabeth K. Churchill, J. H. Coulter, 
Mrs. Martha E. Witt, Mrs. L. Hagen, Susan Simmons, 
Mrs. Henrietta A. 8. White. 


THINGS WHICH ARE SURE. |! : 

’Tis sure if in this beauteous Spring, 

The husbandman prepares his soil, 
And sows his seed,—the Fall may bring 

A rick reward for all his toil; 
If we endeavor to do right, 

In daily dealings with mankind, 
We shall be sure of peace at night, 

And sweet our rest from labor find; 
When boys may need a “Suit of Clothes,” 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
They're sure to find them at Fenso’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 

















THE 


CASE SWINGING TREADLE 


Sewing Machines, 


THE SEWING-WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


It can be applied to any Machine in a very few min- 
utes, without being taken from the House. 
Patented April 20, 1869, May 81, 1870, July, 1870. 

Advantages over the Old Style of Treadle. 

It isa more natural motion. You can run a Ma- 
chine day after day without sustaining any a 
You can maintain an erect position whilst operating it. 
It does not cause a pain in the back, The most deli- 
cate person can operate it. 


Manufactured by 
Case Swinging Treadle Co., 
CLEVELAND, O. . 


Agents wanted in every town in the United States, 
to whom sample machines will be sent on receipt of 
Five Dollars. 

For circulars and other information address, 

M. Le FRENCH, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 


32 Summer St., Room No, 2, 





& Apr. 15. BOSTON. 3m 
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Miscellany, 





SOMETIME. 
BY INA D. COOLBRITH. 

Unto the earth the Summer comes again; 
She has, to quench her thirst, the dews and rain ; 
She has glad light about her all life’s hour, 

And love for gracious dower. 


She makes the valleys pleasant for the herds, 
Her seeds and berries ripen for the birds, 
And cool about their nests she deftly weaves 
A screen of tender leaves. 


Her soft, delicious breath revives the land; 

Her many flowers she feeds with lavish hand; 
Clothes the bare hill, and to the rugged place 
Gives comeliness and grace. 


To all things else she cometh, once a year, 
With strong, new lif2, with beauty and glad 
cheer— 
To all things else; ah, sometime, it must be 
That she will come to me! 
—Overland Monthly. 





BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Softly Death touched her and she passed away 
Out of this glad, bright world she made 
more fair, 
Sweet as the apple-blossoms, when in May 
The orchards flush, of summer grown aware. 


All that fresh, delicate beauty gone from sight, 
That gentle, gracious presence felt no more! 
How must the house be emptied of delight, 
What shadows on the thresho!d she passed 
o’er! 
She loved me. Surely I was grateful, yet 
T could not give her back ail she gave me,— 
Ever I think of it with vain regret, 
Musing upon a summer by the sea; 


Remembering troops of merry girls who pressed 
Abont me,—clinging arms and tender eyes, 

And love, like scent of roses. With the rest 
She came to fill my heart with new surprise. 


The day I left them all and sailed away, 
While o’er the calm sea, ‘neath the soft gray 


They waved farewell, she followed me, to say 
Yet once again her wistful, sweet “good by.” 


At the boat’s bow she drooped ; her light green 
dress 
Swept o’er the skiff in many a graceful fold, 
Her glowing face, bright with a mute caress, 
Crowned with her lovely hair of shadowy 
gold; 


And tears she dropped into the crystal brine 
For me, unworthy, as we slowly swung 

Free of the mooring. Her last look was mine, 
Seeking me still the motley crowd among. 


_ O tender memory of the dead I hold 
So precious through the fret and change of 
years! 
Were I to live till Time itself grew old, 
The sad sea would be sadder for those tears. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 





HOW IT WAS SETTLED. 


BY AMY RANDOLPH. 


A little jewel of a village, nestling between 
the grand old wall of primeval forest and the 
blue shrine of the broad winding river—when 
people talk vaguely about ‘‘out West” they 
scarcely picture to themselves such a scene as 
this. And the maples were already hung with 
their veil of crimson bloom, and the spring 
butter-cups were nodding their golden turbans 
over the slopes of the hills; and the prairie 
rose over the porch of Langdon Cleve’s “law 
office” was putting on its drapery of soft green 
leaves to serve as a background for the by- 
and-by roses. 

Mr. Langdon Cleve sat there with his feet 
on the ledge of the window, staring intently 
out into the blue sunniness of the outside air, 
and mechanically biting the edge of his gold 
pencil-case ; and it was very evident that the 
aforesaid Mr. Langdon Cleve was in the brown- 
est of brown studies. 

“If I had thought it was going to be such a 
bother as this,” thought our hero, “I’d seen 
Riverglen in Jericho, before I consented to 
serve as School Trustee. And there’s old 
Squire Milken wagging hi3 fat cheeks and say- 
ing, ‘I leave it all to you, my dear young 
friend’; and Eliakam Miller taking snuff, and 
professing ‘taint never his style to meddle in 
none o’ these things!’ I suppose I have as 
much patience as most men, but I declare it is 
sorely tried sometimes.”’ 

He was a handsome man to look upon, this 
Langdon Cleve, with bright brown eyes and 
healthy brown complexion, and a mouth so 
shaped that it stood in need of no carefully 
trained mustache to hide its well curved lines. 
Apparently his twenty-seventh year of exis- 
tence had brought him nothing but good and 
pleasant things, yet he is out of patience at 
last. 

“If I’ve asked, ‘What are the principal rivers 
of South Africa’ once I’ve asked it a hundred 
times,” he went on whimsically to himself. 
“And as for the multiplication table and sim- 
ple interest, why, they haunt me! I shall 





fetch up in a lunatic asylum at least, if I can’t 
get the district school off my hands. There 
comes one now! It’s the pretty girl with hazel 
eyes. I told her to come to-day, but I don’t 
know any more what to say to her now than 
I did yesterday. And the other pretty girl, 
the one with blue eyes, will be here presently, 
and what to do I don’t know unless I divide 
the little brown school-house into two sec- 
tions, and establish a queen over each divi- 


siete. Cleve dislodged his feet from their airy 
| position, and rose despairingly from his seat, 
| as the door opened and a slender, graceful fig- 
ure glided in. 

“I havecalled to see about the school, Mr. 
Cleve,”’ said this young lady, Miss Dora Brown 
by name, and distractingly pretty by nature. 

“Exactly so,” said our hero, moving forward 
achair. “Pray be seated! As true as I’m a 
living creature’’—this under his breath— 
“there comes the other one!” 

And scarcely two minutes behind applicant 
No. 1 came applicant No. 2. 

Jenny Smith was blue-eyed, with shining 
brown ringlets, making a pretty, tendril-like 
confusion over her face, and a sweet child- 
mouth, red as a rose and twice as sweet. 
And as Jenny came in she colored and looked 
timidly up in the face of the tall Trustee, and 
murmured something about “the school.’’ 

“Won’t you sit down, Miss Jenny ?”’ said 
Mr. Cleve, moving up a second chair. 

Jenny and Dora looked shyly at each other, 
and Langdon Cleve wished himself anywhere 
in the world but just where he was. 

For how on earth was he to decide between 
these two pretty, helpless, imploring young 
creatures, both of them eager and anxious to 
toil for their daily bread, both of them capit:l- 
ly well qualified for the position, and both of 
them fully posted about South Africa and 
compound interest? Had Jenny been a whit 
less informed, there might be the shadow of 
an excuse for appointing Dora; if Dora hesita- 
ted about asingle question, Jenny would un- 
doubtedly have had the position at once. 
Both were competent as competent could be 
to preside over the dozen “young ideas” in the 
village school, and Langdon Cleve was fairly 
overshadowed with the horns of the dilemma. 
In this sore perplexity. Mr. Cleve bethought 
himself of an ancient saying in a “multitude 
of counsellors,’’ 

“Excuse me an instant,” said he, bowing to 
the would-be school-ma’ams. “I must go and 
get the minute-book.” 

“T wonder what a minute-book is,” said 
Dora, timidly. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” Jenny answered, 
under her breath, as if the dusty bust of 
Shakspeare, over the bookcase, could have 
heard her. 

And under cover of.this paltry excuse, Mr. 
Cleve ran in the back office, where his part- 
ner, Roy Mecklem, was smoking a cigar and 
writing sundry memoranda. 

“Roy,” cried he, “they’re both here!” 
**Who do you mean ?” demanded Mr. Meck- 
lem, taking his cigar out of his mouth. 

“Miss Smith and Miss Brown—and I've got 
to decide; can’t put it off any longer.” 
“Which is the best scholar?” 

‘“There’s not a straw between ’ur,” gn- 
swered Cleve, hopelessly. “Both of ’um are 
as pretty as pictures.” 
“Whew-w-w!” whistled Mr. 
“Give it to the poorest one.” 
“Miss Brown maintains her mother and her 
little sisters, and Miss Smith is the sole depen- 
dence of her bedridden father and her young 
brothers.” 

“Worse and worse,” said Mecklem; “which 
applied first ?” 

“Miss Brown, but Miss Smith has been here 
the oftenest.” 

“Upon my word, I really don’t see what you 
are to do in this matter,” observed Roy, feel- 
ing his chin in a meditative fashion. 

“Don’t talk to me in that sort of way,” said 
Cleve fiercely. “I came here to be helped, 
not hindered.’’ 

“Toss up a penny,’’ suggested Mr. Mecklem, 
With a spice of irreverence in his manner. 
“Heads, Miss Brown, tails, Miss Smith! 
Or draw cuts. Let fate decide what mortal 
cannot choose.’’ 

“Roy, you are a fool.” : 

_ “Granted—but what better can you do?”’ 

“Nothing, I suppose,’ and Cleve drew out 
a great green penny from his pocket. 

“Here goes, then; but tell it not to Gath or 
Askelon, that a School Trustee’s dignity was 
80 low as to toss a penny.”’ 

He gave the insensate coin a twirl as he 
spoke; it revolved round and round on the 
desk a moment and then fell head upward on 
the green baize covering thereof. 

“Heads!” cried Roy, leaping gleefully up. 

“Will you hold your tongue?” said Cleve, 
wrathfully covering his companion’s mouth 
with his hand. Do you want all Riverglen to 
know what an idiotic trick we have been com- 
pelled to resort to?” 

“Don’t be crusty, Langdon,” coaxed Meck- 
lem. “Miss Brown it is, and let the little 
Smithkin take care of herself!’’ 

“And of the old father, too, and the little 
brothers,” added Cleve, disconsolately. “Well, 
I’ve done the best I can.”’ . 

And he went back to the waitingglamsels in 
the front office and told in as dignified a man- 
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ner as he could summon, that “the committee 
had decided in favor of Miss Theodora 
Brown’s application.” 

Miss Brown’s eyes sparkled; to her the six- 
teen dollars a month opened a perfect mine 
of prospective wealth. Miss Smith’s head 
drooped like a clover blossom after the wind 
has gone roughly over it, and her cherry un- 
der lip quivered. Butshe rose up bravely and 
left the office, while Miss Brown stayed to re- 
ceive a few suggestions as to the opening of 
her new empire, ruling the unmanageable, 
and other things whereof the Trustee knew 
considerably less than she herself did. 

Presently Roy Mecklem came in, and Miss 
Brown withdrew.’ Roy came up to his friend. 

“Was that the rejected school-ma’am who 
came past the back window five minutes 
ago?” 

**What sort of a person ?”’ 

“Dressed in blue, with yellow, tangled hair, 
and a mouth like a strawberry!’ 

“Yes, poor thing,’ Cleve answered, feeling 
strangely guilty. 

“She’s pretty, isn’t she?” wenton Mecklem, 
trying hazardous experiments with an ivory 
paper-knife. 

Cleve nodded abstractedly. 

“I wish I could do something for her. 
Somehow I feel as if I had unwittingly taken 
the bread out of that old father’s mouth.” 

“By the names of Minerva, whom I take to 
be the grand originator of all the school- 
ma’ams,” exclaimed Mecklem, “I know what 
I should do if I were in your place!” 

“And what is that ?” 

“I should marry her!” 

‘What! marry Jenny Smith ?” 

“Exactly so. Why, man, she has got a face 
like a flower.’’ 

“T never thought of that!” said Cleve rather 
excitedly. 

“I’ve heard you say a dozen times that you 
wanted a wife,’’ went on Roy. 

“So I do,” assented Langdon. 

“It would be better than teaching district 
school for her, and I’m sure it would be an 
improvement on your present condition,” said 
Mecklem. 

“But suppose she was to say ‘No’?” 

“That would be no more than justice, if she 
did. You have said ‘No’ to her. But she 
won’ t.’’ 

Langdon thought it over. And at twilight 
he went to the little cottage where the blue- 
eyed Jenny dwelt. 

“Miss Smith,” said he, “I’m very sorry you 
were so disappointed about the school; but it 
would have been hard work for you, and I 
think it would be a great deal wiser for you to 
marry me!” 

’ That was this clumsy man’s way of putting 
it. Jenny Smith dropped the blue china cup 
she was wiping. 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Cleve!” 

“Well,” said our discomfited hero, “I 
thought I spoke plain enough!” 

“Do you mean,” hesitated Jenny, “that you 
—want—me—to—be—your—wife ?” 

“Yes,” said Cleve triumphantly; “that’s 
just what I mean!” 

“It’s very sudden,” faltered Jenny. 

“It’s very sudden,” acknowledged the Trus- 
tee; “but a man can’t be all his life makirfg 
up his mind! You have been a good daugh- 
ter, Jenny, and I’ve a good idea you will make 
me a good wife. Are you willing to risk it 
with me?” 

“Yes,” said Jenny warmly, “I am.” 

So this Western courtship terminated. And 
so both the school-ma’ams, blue-eyed and 
brown, found excellent “situations.” But 
Langdon Cleve counsels no young unmarried 
man who is not willing to “go all lengths,” to 
become School Trustee in the village of River- 
glen! 





CHARLES SUMNER AT SERVICE. 


THE SENATOR'S RESIDENCE—HIS PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, PAINTINGS AND ENGRAVINGS— 
HIS MAIL—ETC., ETC. 

(From the Chicago Tribune.] 
THE MANSION. 

The residence of Mr. Sumner is altogether 
the brightest, most cheerful and most metro- 
politan-looking house in the capital city. It is 
a brick dwelling, four stories high, Mansard 
roof, on the corner of two pleasant streets, 
within hallooing distance of the White House. 
A green square, full of trees and birds, reaches 
from it to the mansions of the Executive, the 
Vice-President, and to the Departments of 
War and Finance. The large hotel called the 
“Arlington” completely encompasses Senator 
Sumner’s house, the ladies’ hall and the prome- 
nade parlors of the hotel cutting it off from the 
house of Senator Pomeroy. A cool, green 
yard and iron fence make a reéntering angle 
between Mr. Sumner’s front door and the ho- 
tel front door, and the street is paved with as- 
phalt, so that no loud reverberations shake 
the house, while yet there is the perpetual 
cheerfulness around it of carriages coming and 
going, ladies and children walking, and, within 
view, are the homes of General Bancroft, Gen- 
eral Fremont, General Irwin, General Butler, 
Caleb Cushing, the old mansion of Mr. Sew- 
ard, the French Minister's, Senator Casserly’s, 
Speaker Blaine’s, Mr. Fish’s, and those of 
many other public characters. The proprietor 
of the Arlington Hotel, Mr. Corcoran, wished 





purchase, but, having arranged it for his own 
convenience, and filled it with his books and 
pictures, Mr. Sumner would not give it up. 
He has resigned his house in Boston and lives 
in Washington the whole year round, except- 
ing three months insummer. He is attached 
to this house, and here he gives occasionai din- 
ners—generally to distinguished people of his 
own State, and to those foreigners who, by 
reason of his official relations with their coun- 
tries, must stand in social rapport with him, 
and no one has ever been known to leave his 
house, the President expected, who did not 
feel that the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
late Chairman of our Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, was acting, at his own expense, the 
part of the liberal host and the representative 
at his home of American Senatorial hospitality. 
No wonder that after his long service—equal 
to the whole life-time of any young man, and 
under so many different administrations, 
Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, 
five out of eighteen American Presidents—Mr. 
Sumner should have come to be a jealous pa- 
triarch upon his particular Committee; and, 
having labored all his days to harmonize and 
enlighten the United States, that he should 
look with repulsion upon the effort of a Presi- 
dent—whose statesmanship is crude as a mar- 
tinet’s—to divert the American mind from its 
own arena and institutions into the semi-vio- 
lent occupation ofa tropical island for the ben- 
efit of certain adventurers! A colored ser- 
vant opening the front door, disclosed a pleas- 
ant hall in the middle of the house, on the 
left of which, under an arch, is a small salon, 
and on the right a suite of handsome cham- 
bers, which combine, in one effect, a drawing- 
room, an artist’s studio, and a scholar’s library. 
WITHIN THE GROTTO. 

There is no residence in Washington city, 
of which I am aware, which produces the 
effect of the lower portion of this delightful 
house; fine bronzes, and busts and statuettes 
in marble, antique souvenirs, torsos, groups of 
coins, vases both Etruscan and aboriginal 
American, and superb photographs, engrav- 
ings and paintings, make a bewildering effect 
upon him who pays his first visit. In the hall 
are very large photographs of the Colosseum, 
the group of St. Peter’s and the Vatican, and 
other renowned Roman views, all of them sev 
eral feet square. Medieval effigies guard the 
way into the drawing-room, and there every 
object is quaint, original, scholastic, or sugges- 
tive in some manner of the personal tastes of 
the Senator and his friends, or of tributes paid 
to his past career. Here, for example, is a 
bust of him, taken when a young man, editing 
the American Jurist, at Cambridge; here a 
set of curious engravings by Dutch and Lom- 
bard artists, purchased during his three years’ 
tour between 1837 and 1840; and again, auto- 
graphs and plates presented to him when he 
was laboriously editing the twenty volumes of 
Vesey’s Reports; about the wall are superb 
original pictures by Jan Steen, Tintoretto, 
Gerard Deouw, Sir Godfrey Lely, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir Benjamin West. and one delight- 
ful canvas by the English Claude; a nearly 
life-size copy of the Venus di Milo, and a bust 
of the head of Cwxsar, are prominent attrac- 
tions; and amongst this great mass of trophies, 
voluminous, though in harmonious relations, 
and lavishly displayed, yet with a keen knowl- 
edge of effect, as if an artist had placed them, 
the Senator once said to me he took his daily 
breakfast, eating an egg or a slice of bacon, 
after the English style, while the fine light, 
coming full in from the East, bathed his can- 
vases with splendor and gave the room the 
tints and the vistas of nature. Sumner isa 
scholar in his essence, a lover of the high 
thoughts of the dead, and of the very sheep- 
skin garments and faded inks in which those 
thoughts come down to us trailing their parch- 
ment robes. His house is the only residence 
in Washington where the tastes of a Senator 
are made conspicuous instead of the smart 
commercial upholstery which distinguishes the 
residences of his colleagues, and defines them 
to be, whatin many cases they are, mere ne- 
gociants, who have purchased their honors like 
Didius Julianus, and still keep up the signs of 
parvenu opulence in a big picture of the Rocky 
Mountains by Beerjug, or some statuettes of 
Freedom at a cross-roads by Spodgers—any- 
thing so it be new and talked about in the 
“High Society Bulletin,’’ edited by Count Bosh. 

SUMNER’S MAIL. 


As this is not an interview, but a descrip- 
tion, I shall not recite how, after sending up 
my name, I turned the angle of the balustrade 
at the second story and saw before me, in his 
work-shop, Mr. Sumuer, Here, also, was a 
beautiful room, its fittings and atmosphere in 
harmony with the sort of work which I found 
him doing. THe was opening his evening mail, a 
prodigious bundle of journals and letters; and 
as he sat in a deep easy-chair in his dressing- 
gown 3nd slippers, I took a vague glimpse of 
the bookshelves, the prints, the heavy files of 
manuscripts, letters, newspapers and bound 
memoranda which appeared to take up two- 
thirds of the whole surface of the place, and 
which, nevertheless, he was able by method 
and memory to separate into their components 
at any instant period, and make the room, like 
the mind, yield up its fragments to the will. 
This room was probably more than thirty feet 
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square, and in the evening drop-lights, like 





those below stairs, gave a soft, almost phos- 
phorescent, half illumination to the place; and 
in the strongest light, under a table heavy with 
documents and papers, sitting low in his easy. 
chair, Mr. Sumner, still an invalid, was going 
through his mail. I have been looking at this 
man for several years, and my attention was 
not, therefore, at first directed to the Study of 
his face, his dress, the degree of his vitality, or 
the warmth of his hospitality. I was interest- 
ed in his evening mail. There is not a parti- 
cle of deceit or intrigue in Mr. Sumner’s char- 
acter; he trusts anybody whom he will see, 
suspects none, and fights above the belt. He 
asked me to sit down while he went through his 
letters and newspapers. 

For the first time I saw what a magnificent 
country he drained, and how superb were his 
tributaries. To make the Amazon requires a 
spontaneous, ardent climate, rich rains, and a 
great back country, and such seemed to me 
to be New England and Massachusetts to their 
representative Senator. His mail was rich 
with argosies of comfort, with fountains of 
encouragement, with little barges of faith from 
people unknown, with all the noble zeal and 
wholeness of loyalty with which New England 
equips her soldier and sends him out. To this 
old veteran of twenty years she sent her sup- 
plies on this occasion no less than to the raw 
troops who fought in the streets of Baltimore, 
or saved the capital by the flank. Here, in 
this hour of conflict, when the lightnings of 
the administration had been turned upon him 
and its phlegmatic gluttons had been put to 
pummelling him against the wall, or crowding 
him from his seat, the old Bay State sent in 
on every courier-bird a missive of “Hold out! 
we're with you!’ Having trusted this man 
so long, he was not to be given up for the pas- 
sion of the hour. If he believed he was right 
his belief was entitled to respect by the length 
of his services, by his pride of character, by 
his long loyalty to his neighbors and his 
country, and the fame he had won for both. 
His neighbors sent him this comfort with no- 
ble forethought. The women fired their little 
pistols; the town burghers shot off their fowl- 
ing-pieces; the soldiers and old citizens made 
their muskets speak; the cannon of ex-legis- 
lators and present politicians in Massachusetts 
boomed; and above all, the roar of the news- 
papers from Portland and Boston and Concord 
and Hartford struck into this correspondence, 
like the voice of a great public sentiment which 
would not forsake the soldier of so many bat- 
tles, but bade him hold his ground and stand 
the siege. What a lesson we have in this of 
real State rights, of the true power of neigh~- 
borhoods, of that calm and unfactious trust 
which a great locality should exhibit when its 
best exemplar has crossed the Rubicon! In 
spice of all we may say, this is still the citadel 
of New England’s influence—that she has not 
one particle of treason nor demagoguery about 
her. The broad saciety of New England has 
a religious respect for its approved public men, 
and when they speak aloud it is with no un- 
certain voice, for they know that they are but 
the outworks, and that for every gun they fire 
ammunition from the rear will make it good. 
Of course there are few public men who could 
be trusted to this wholesale extent; but it is 
a great ingredient of the public man to feel 
that the is truly delegate and representative, 
and that stability and manhood stand behind 
him. According to my judgment, there is not 
one practical scuundrel,native to New Eng- 
land, in the entire New England delegation. 

I saw, as the strong man opened these let- 
ters, one after the other, how tenderly he es- 
teemed them and what strength they gave 
him. He did not fly at his mail and tear it 
open like a novice, but with the cool method 
of one accustomed to much correspondence, 
he opened the envelopes with bits of conver- 
sation between each ietter and read passages 
aloud. He told us that he never made a step 
without knowing that Massachusetts was 
somewhere back in the dark, and that though 
he should wander, the old State would never 
budge. It would give its angels charge con- 
cerning him lest at any time he might fall and 
dash his foot against a stone. I think 1 need 
point no stronger moral to any new commu- 
nity. In like manner the South derived its 
greatest force from Virginia, the Southern 
Massachusetts, which always supported its 
generals in the front, There is a difference 
between State pride and State rights; the 
rights must be adjudicated, but the pride is in 
the citizen. 

SUMNER DEPICTED. 

And thus, reading his evening mail, the 
oldest member of the United States Senate 
sat complacently, though in poor health, hear- 
ing the echoes he was used to interpreting, 
like a hunter on the Alps, guided by the 
horns of the towns. You all know his stat- 
ure and appearance, his large girth and tall 
height, the fluids of his body somewhat ple- 
thoric and making creases in his face, his air 
of good living, his decisive yet heavy carriage, 
his small eyes, wide apart and fixed like meas- 
uring sights—the one with a vertical axis, the 
other horizontal—the broad, brownish gray 
wave of his hair, his deep, hoarse voice, with 
tender passages in it, majesty in manner and 
belief, yet ofien the sweetest deference in his 
inquiry. In Mr. Sumner there is undoubtedly 
the arrogance of long command and assured 
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consistent opinion, but no egotism. His faults 
are the fruit of his sincerity. He grows wrong 
out of his earnestness. He is the ideal Amer- 
ican, such as we would wish ourselves to be 
if the nation were realized according to its 
conception. 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES LAW. 


The following communication, from Rev. Dr. 
W. G. Eliot of St. Louis, deserves the careful 
consideration of our readers :— 


To the Missouri Democrat :—~ 

I observe in the proceedings of the Board 
of Health, a few days ago, that Dr. Powers 
speaks of the present “social evil” law as im- 
perfect and inefficieut. He recommends ei- 
ther that different laws-be enacted or that the 
present methods shall be given up or very 
moderately applied. .'The report is not now 
before me, and I may not quote with exact- 
ness, but believe that I have given its mean- 
ing. and its spirit is eminently just. The sub- 
ject treated is one of extreme difficulty, and 
requires profound study on the part of legisla- 
tors. There is danger of doing the deadliest 
mischief while honestly endeavoring to do 
good. ‘The motives of those who advocate the 
present experiment may have been the most 
praiseworthy, and I am not one to malign 
them. But before establishing laws which 
would permanently commit St. Louis to a 
system which has failed everywhere else, we 
should be very deliberate, and the community 
should be — to express its will, after a 
full discussion on its merits and a full exposition 
of the facts. é 

I am not myself prepared to enter upon such 
discussion, although I have given careful at- 
tention to the subject, and have fad fair op- 
portunity of observation. 
do something to elicit the trugh, 
tance of tight action is under 

Unfortunately, while the 
interest to every family and every indi- 
vidual, it is so repellant that no ope ig willing 
to touch it. But it cannot longer be -avoid 
It has forced itself into such prominence that 
somebody must speak. ; 

In this respect we have something to learn 
from the progress of affairs in England during 
the last twelve months, and the intense inter- 
est now manifested there. Such women as 
Florence Nightingale and Mary Carpenter 
have openly entered the conflict, and the ears 
of the people, especially of the better educated 
and more moral part of them, are getting 
opened to the truth. 

It seems that under the title of the“ Conta- 
gious Diseases Act,’’ a law was enacted at the 

close of the Parliament of 1869, by which a 
certain military law, on the same subject, was 
extended to civil life. The military law was 
founded upon the fact that only five in a hun- 
dred soldiers are permitted to have wives with 
them, and upon their consequent low condi- 
tion of morals, It appeared from army statis- 
tics that 44 per cent. of all the sickness in the 
hospitals was from shameful diseases, and tor 
the protection of the men stringent laws of 
registration and inspection were passed. By 
force of military authority this inspection was 
extended to the men, and considerable good re- 
sulted; but the law refers only to women. 
When the matter was before Parliament in 
1869, few even of the members had examined 
it, and many were deceived by the title into 
thinking that it referred to the cattle-plague, or 
to the ~ a It was passed at the close 
of asession by a small vote. The exact pro- 
visions of the law are unknown to me; but, in 
general, it requires all women of shameless life 
to be registered under the strictest rules of 
visitation and medical treatment, with the 
view of checking the spread of “contagious dis- 
ease.” Upon men no restrictions are placed, 
either by registration, examination or other- 
wise; on the contrary, the object of the law 
would seem to be the protection of men in 
their contiuued wrong-doing, by removing its 
penalties. 

The effect upon the moral sense uf the peo- 
ple of Eugland produced by the promulgation 
of this act has been intense. A general pro- 
test has gone up, especially from women, al- 
though opinion is yet greatly divided. Those 
who wish to study the subject with reference 
to our own action can easily, by taking time, 
ascertain the facts, All persons agree that 
something must be done, and tbat quickly. 
But the English legislation is condemned, be- 
cause it is cruelly oppressive of the women, 
whom it treats as if they were mere animals, 
to be maintained only for the pernicious ben- 
efit of wicked men; because it countenances 
and virtually licenses prostitution and profli- 
acy, to the great injury of public morals; and 
Seextes it signally fails, so far as tried, in pre- 
venting contagious diseases. Both asa moral 
and as a Sanitary measure it is likely to prove 
a failure. 

If the aim is to prevent the spread of con- 
tagious diseases, especially among those who 
are innocent of its causes and who have ‘no 
means to protect themselves, itis obvious that 
the restrictions must be made to apply to 
those who carry disease, whether men or wo- 
men. The registration of shameless women 
may lessen the danger to vicious men who 
voluntarily run the risk, but how shall we pro- 
tect the innocent families into which such 
men enter unsuspected? The best and most 
inquisitorial system of registration applied to 
houses of prostitution can do no more than 
give partial safety to the men who visit them. 
It is a well-known medical fact that for 
months and years after a person has been ap- 
parently cured, and while remaining apparent- 
ly well, the poison continues in the blood, 
aud may be imparted in its worst forms, It 
is also true that men visiting such places car- 
ry contagion as often as they receive it. ‘The 
statistics of medical practice go a good way to 
prove this. : 

How evident it is, then, that this whole sub- 
ject is as difficult of treatment as it is fearful 
in itself. Ought it to be intrusted to any ex- 
cept. the wisest and best men who are capable 
of looking at it in all its bearings? If any 
legislation is attempted, it should be of the 
must radical and searching kind, with power 
to enforce it, and with impartiality in its ap- 
plication. To prevent spread of contagious 
diseases, al] patients should be reported and 
registered. They should either be sent,to hos- 
pitals or kept under registered treatment un- 
til cured. But to call that a “contagious dis- 
eases”’ act, which only gives partial protection 
to those who wickedly expose themselves to 
the evil, without materialiy lessening the ex- 
posure of the innocent community at large, is 
an abuse of terms. Nor can it plead for itsel, 
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probable success, in any direction. Let Vien- 
na and Paris testify on this point. Where do 
we find licentiousness more prevalent, or the 
penalties of sin more widely extended or more 
severe? A ‘certain class of “respectable 
houses’? may show improvement, but the gen- 
eral state of morals is not proverbially good. 
Paris may serve as a warning, surely not as 
an example, in these 

My own conclusion is, 1. That, considered 
as a sin and crime, prostitution should be 
treated like all other sins and crimes, to be 
prohibited by law and prevented so far as pos- 
sible by the conjoined action of legal and mor- 
al force. Faithfulness in this course would 
reduce the evil to its narrowest limits, 

2. That the contagious diseases in question 
should be restricted as all others are, except 
that this, being the worst and most insidious 
of all, should be more carefully watched. 
Whatever laws are should be intended 
to reach all offenders and not limited to the 
weaker and least guilty sex. The whole med- 
ical profession should be enlisted, under wise 
legislation, for the protection of the innocent 
and to restrain the penalties of guilt. 

Like every one else, I shrink from the sub- 
ject while touching it. But obnoxious work 
must be done by somebody, and should not be 
refused by those who are able to bear reproach 
if it comes. w. G. E. 





POWER’S STUDIO. 

The studio is large, as it needs be, to con- 
tain the embodied thoughts of thirty affluent 
years. They are all here, in plaster or in mar- 
ble, the gracious presences which have come 
across seas to give us pleasure in our homes; 
all, from the Greek Slave, who has borne her 

entle master’s fame so far, to “Loulie’s 

and,’’—that of a favorite grandchild—tram- 
ed in the fanciful corolla of a flower. Upon 
the tempted Eve. the vine-wreathed bust of 
Proserpine, the Fisher-Boy Charmed by the 
Sea-Shell’s Song, American critics exhausted 
their vocabularies so long ago as when the 
“World’s Fair,” in New York, revealed them to 
cosmopulites, and a Putnam's Magazine of 
that remote period placed engravings from 
them beneath the wondering eyes of a provin- 
cial public. The lovely trio, “‘Faith, Hope 
and Charity,’’ a work more recent, look down 
serenely from their pedestals, as the hand that 
chiselled them removes their sheltering veils. 
A charming “Clytie,” whose transformation to 
a flower is ingeniously hinted at in the corol- 
la that crowng her tresses by way of coiffure, 
and a.“Ginevra’’ in unique drapery, occasion 
from Mr. Powers a characteristic remark :— 

“You see we sculptors must learn a great 
variety of trades. We must be jewellers, mil- 
liners, mantua-makers, and even boot and wig 
makers, to suit the demands of our statuesque 
families.” Something was said, in allusion to 
the graceful invention shown in his draperies, 
about the advantages that would arise from 
making artists and sculptors the arbiters of 
fashion; in which event, persecuted woman- 
kind would gain their long-delayed release 
from phantom bonnets, dropsical chignons, and 
“Grecian bends,’’ 

“I always contend that if there is anything 
tasteful in the changing styles, it is by the pur- 
est oversight of the fashion-conjur ing frater- 
nity,’ he replied, laughing; “and shall not, 
on my part, seek suggestions at Paris for my 
marble daughters, until the whole range of 
classic art, and all the intimations of schooled 
imagination, are exhausted. Might not the 
ladies profitably emulate my example in this 
matter ?”’—From the Art Review, for March. 





WHAT P, GREEN ENOWS ABOUT C. NILSSON. 


Iam able to say, from actual observation, 
that Miss Nilsson eats and drinks. It isa 
mortifying fact, and one that plays the icono- 
clast with some of our daintiest imaginings; 
but she eats and drinks, nevertheless. But I 
am able to add that her viands and beverages are 
much more sensible than those of most young 
ladies. She approaches a saddle of mutton with 
a feeling of easy confidence, and she pours a 
trifle of wine into her glass of water as one 
who is thuroughly mistress of her appetites, 
and in no danger of over indulgence. She 
likewise seems to take areal comfort in appeal- 
ing to her matron fer advice as to pastry, and 
on that advice takes only the fruit, and leaves 
the paste for the pigs or the table-boys. Cake, 
I am qualitied to state, she generally eschews. 
As to porter. it is a fact that she sometimes 
stimulates with that at concerts, but not usu- 
ally; in opera, always. 

That will do for Mademoiselle’s feeding hab- 
its. Ihave only to add that she speaks very 
fair English, with a very peculiar and rather 
charming accent; that she “pans out’’ beauti- 
fully in conversation, being ready, frank, in- 
telligent; etc.; that she likes Chicago much 
better than Saint Louis; that she desires very 
much to see Salt Lake and Brigham Young; 
that she never goes to a table d' hote ; that she 
is very tender toward her fellow-Swedes, and 
gives a good deal of her time and her money 
to them; that she is quite fond of excitement 
and novelty; that there isn’t a dull hair in 
her head; that her dresses are all made bs 
Worth; that she was decidedly on the French 
side in the late European war; that she doesn’t 
like Adelina Patti at all;; and that we shall 
probably hear her in opera in America in 1872; 
and I have finished all that is really first-class 
of what I know about Nilsson.—Art Review, 





A COMMON MISTAKE. 


All over the country there are scores of 
young misses, without an atom of musical tal- 
ent, who are working arduously every day at 
their scales and exercises on the piano, super- 
intended by fashionable teachers. The mis- 

uided parents of these machine-players fond- 
y hope that their darlings will one day aston- 
ish society and blossom into full-fledged pian- 
ists, and therefore the pretty heads of the fair 
Saint Cecilias are crammed with the works of 
Holler, Schuman, Chopin, Liszt, Rubenstein 
and Thalberg, which are so much Sanscrit to 
them, and quite as unintelligible. Thus many 
young women, whose talents for making pud- 
dings, doing plain sewing and general house- 
wifery, lie dormant, are rendered a terror to 
their neighborhoods when they commence 
that awful daily infliction called “practicing.” 
It is quite as much a waste of time to try and 
learn music when you have no ear or taste for 
it, as it is to insist — singing, when it is 
evident you can merely screech, hence the fol- 
ly of lajing out money on Mademoiselle’s mu- 
sic, when she never will be able to play except 
in a mechanical, banging way, which acts on 
the nerves of those who love music as drops 


of water falling from a great height continu- 
ously might. Where there is feeling and 
taste, a musical organization in short, culti- 
vate a hay B aes — is not, don’t afflict 
society by bringing into it another harassing 
irritating performer. ; 


"A PIOUS INCONSISTENCY. 


Gail Hamilton says “it is very sad to go to 
the great hotels and see the little children 
decked in elaborate finery, and dancing and 
prancing through the vast rooms before gazing 
crowds at hours when they ought to be fast 
asleep in their beds.” ch is very true, 
and ought to be said aloud, so that hotel-visit- 
ing mothers should hear it. But it is just as bad 
for little children to go dancing betore crowds 
anywhere else, as in a hotel; and the best part 
of this sprightly writer’s article in the Bazar 
is the reproof it administers to those people 
who make their own dear little children do, in 
the name and for the interest of what they call 
religion, just what they condemn the r 
ballet-girls for doing to earn a livelihood. for 
themselves and mothers. Let us have con- 
sistency in all things certainly; and either 
cease condemning the poor girls who have to 
dance and perform for a living, or cease train- 
ing our little children in imitation of ballet- 
girls, and making them perform in public for 
the entertainment of the pious people of our 
“sect.” It would be far better to put the chil- 
dren to bed. 


In the old days when Robert Owen was 
filling all England with his socialistic ideas, 
and had built here in Loudon a huge forum of 
radicalism almost as big as the Crystal Palace, 
a young and remarkably beautiful girl, just 
from Poland, was introduced to him. Dis- 
covering that she was a precocious radical, 
and of considerable ability, he in- 
vited her to speak in his huge hall on an oc- 
casion when several thousand people had 
gaunt there. Notwithstanding her slight 

nowledge of the English language, the good 
looks and the enthusiasm of the girl made a 
good impression upon the audience. She was 
thencefurth encouraged to appear in public 
again and again. Then she went to America 
and there married Mr. Rose. Once she went 
down South, and after being there a little 
time her soul was stirred at what she saw go- 
ing on in the fair city of Charleston. So she 
advertised that she would publicly lecture 
the Charlestonians. The novelty of a woman 
appearing in public attracted a large audience, 
who were amazed and overwhelmed to hear 
her rate them about slavery in a way that 
could hardly have been surpassed by that Mr. 
Garrison on whose head they had set a price. 
It was due partly to her sex, and partly to the 
paralysis caused by her audacity, that she was 
not torn to pieces; as it was it required con- 
siderable influence to get her safely out of the 
city.—Golden Age. 


What Maine can do in the way of women is 
told by the Lewiston Journal : “On the coldest 
day of this winter (Jan. 24th,) two ladies went 
a mile into the woods, got a load of wood, 
hauled it to a schoolhouse, unloaded it, and 
got some boys to cut enough to keep a fire, so 
as to have a prayer-meeting.” 


HUMOROUS. 


An Irish editor congratulates himself that 
“half the lies told about him ain’t true.” 


A lady, in reply to some guests who praised 
the mutton on the table, said: ‘‘Oh yes; my 
husband always buys the best; he is a great 
epicuc.” 


An exchange, describing a funeral, says: 
“The procession was very fine, and nearly two 
miles in length; as was also the prayer of Dr. 
Perry, the chaplain.”’ 


It is said that Mr. Greeley is so addicted to 
agriculture that whenever he is asked a ques- 
tion he invariably says “hay” before he an- 
swers to any great extent. 


“A man who'd maliciously set fire to a 
barn,” said |p old Elder Poyson, “and burn 
- a stable full of horses and cows, ought to be 
kicked to death by a jackass, and I’d like to be 
the one to do it.’ 


There is something exquisite in our country- 
man’s reply to the European traveler, when he 
asked him if he had just crossed the Alps: 
“Wa’al, now you call my attention to the fact, 
I guess I did pass risin’ ground a spell ago.” 


A deacon in Illinois objected to the organ 
purchased by his church, and when called 
upon to close the service with prayer said: 
“Call onthe machine! - If it can sing the glory 
of God it can pray too. Call on the machine !”’ 


A smart boy in one of the public schools, 
having been required to write a composition 
on some part of the human body, expanded as 
follows: “The throat: A throat is convenient 
to have, especially to roosters and ministers. 
The former eats corn and crows with it; the 
latter preaches through his’n, and then ties it 
up. 


A member of the Indiana Legislature is 
charged with the delivery of this patriotic out- 
burst in a late speech: “Columbus reaches 
from the ice-fettered lakes of the North to the 
febrile waves of Australian seas, comprising the 
vast interim of five billions of acres, whose al- 
luvial plains, romantic mountains, and mys- 
tic rivers, rival the wildest utopian dreams 
that ever gathered around the inspired bard as 
he walked the amaranthine promenade of Hes- 
perian gardens.” 

Our little four-year-old remarked to her 
mamma guing to bed, “I am not afraid of the 
dark.” 

“No, of course you are not,”’ replied her mam- 
ma, “for it can’t hurt you.” - 

“But, mamma, I was a little afraid once, 
when I went in the pantry in the dark to get 
a cooky.” 

“What were you afraid of?” asked her 
mamma. 
“I was afraid I couldu’t find the cookies.” 


Two celebrated pleaders at the English bar 
were arguing some very nice points of law 
which led to considerable acrimony between 
the disputants. During the argument one of 
the counsel, Mr. T——r, exclaimed that if his 
learned brother was anxious to split hairs with 
him he was ready, upon which the other, 
snatching a hair from his whisker, offered it to 
his opponent. Mr. T——r, without hesitating 
a moment, addressed the Bench with these 
words, “May it please the Court I didn’t say 























bristles.” 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Insertéd on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier and 
more secure than an r method. 

THE MOST DI FFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OF FICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 

July 2. ly 


. 
Woman's Medical College . 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 13058 d Avy .cormer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They feceive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue, New York City. 








GUILD, CHURCH & CO,, 

(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD & CO.), ’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

GRAND AND SQUARE 





. 
- Piano Fortes. 

Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid install- 
ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 

THREE REASONS why GUILD, CHURCH, 
& CO. can sell a FIRST-CLASS PTANO-FORTE for 
less money than any other house in Boston. 

First.—Our arrangements are such that we pay 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS LESS RENT than 
any other manufacturer making as many Pianos per 
annum. 

Second.—We have AMPLE CAPITAL at our com- 
mand, to buy all our-stock in /arge quantities and at 
the LOWEST MARKET RATES, 

Third.—Each partuer is a practical piano-maker 
of large experience and attends personally to his sev- 
eral departments, thus saving the LARGE EXPENSE of 
salaried foremen, and vy the _— inspection of 
each Piano during the different stages of manufacture, 
Piano-Fortes are guaranteed to the public that have 
NO SUPERIORS for excellence of finish, purity and vol- 
ume of tone, fine action, and standing long in tune— 
qualities indispensable to a first-class instrument. 

For testimonials and a poet of the above statement 
we refer to over SEVEN THOUSAND of our Pianos 
now in use throughout the United States and else- 
where. 

cH A large assortment of Stools aud 
Covers coustantly on hand._43 
, Call and see them or send for an illustrated Cata- 

logue. 
GEORGE M. GUILD, CEPHAS CHURCH, 
GEORGE HEWS. 
Feb, 25. 8m 


xK Turkish Baths, 

1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

(Between Newton and Rutland.) 





Hot, pnre air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or plunge,— 

dapted to the lition of the bather. reven- 
tive, atorative, Luxurious! The best of 
all re*reshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Lapizs—l0 A. M,to1 P.M. GEnTuE- 
MEN—4¢ to 84 A. M,, 2toy¥ r. M.,and until 11 Wednes- 
P= 4 and Saturday evenings. (Closed ee L. L. 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. ly y 28. 

ECALCOMANIE, DIAPHANIE and 
‘ MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
&c. Instruction in Decalcomanie rrex. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphauie for Stained Glass 
Transparencies, &c., &0. ’ 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles 
of work, 351 WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston The- 
atre), Boston, Mass. ly May 28. 


THE “KEYSTONE” 


StLENT FREw 


Family Sewing Machine. 
Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
a straight needle, making a tight leche permet 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent needle-hold- 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to tine, thereby avoiding all dro; 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented ‘silent feed’’ and positive take-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
ay are combined. atuath 

‘or Agencies, inquire of or address, 
* Mit=~ H. DELANO 
No. 220 Tremont Street, Bosteu nase. 
General tfor New England States. so, Gen- 
eral Agent for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 
a ~ 'TS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND aaa, 
ov. 6, ai y 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 

+ has no rotary brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dust in the room. It accomplishes its work by creat- 
ing a strong current of ain, which is made to pass 
over the surface of the carpet into the ‘machine. It 
works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike the 
Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection 
with it. Orrick AND SALESROOM: 24 Tremont 
Rew, (Room No.2), BOSTON. ly _ Sept.3. 














Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST... 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 





Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4 P. M. 

_ Mar. = lv 
MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Preprieter. 
Mar. 6. tf 








WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmen, Round Trout, 


Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 
Finnan Haddiex, Holiund Herrings,&e- 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
Nov. 5. 6m 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Nt ieee 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 

Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Office--579 Tremont Street 

mear Union Park, ’ Boston. 

Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Weman Suffrage Associac 
tion. 











No.l. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Adadress at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the At/antic Monthly, February, 1859, 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.”’ Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Bosten. 

Price 6 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 
(a Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 
work, “THs SUBJECTION OF WOMEN.” 25 cents, or 
30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 


ZION’S 
HERALD. 





AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journal: 


—FOR— 


$2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 


Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Iatelligence. 
—ALs0, AN— 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jam. 1, 1872+ 


Address, 
A. S. Weed, 
PUBLISHING AGENT, 
86 Bromfield St., 


Dec. 31. BOSTON. bm 
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“PURE HANDS.” 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL does not altogeth- 
er find favor in the eyes of Woodhulls and 
Claflin’s Weekly, judging by an article in its 
April 1st number. It accuses the JouURNAL 
of vacillation, of dishonesty, and of laying un- 


due stress upon “‘pure hands,”’ ete. Concern- | 


ing the first two accusations, we have only to 
say of the JouRNAL, what a great man said of 
Massachusetts: “You know its history—it 
speaks for itself,’ but we have a word to offer 
on the last named “pure hands.” 

The Weekly refers to some gentleman con- 
nected with the JouRNAL, who, it says, ob- 
jected to some woman being invited to the 
platform of a Woman Suffrage meeting, “be- 
cause she was a woman of damaged charac- 
ter.’ We venture to say, that no gentleman 
of the JourNAL ever said it, without being 
able to vouch for the truth of his assertion. 
If one said it, he ought to be thanked by every 
right-minded woman. This reform, like every 
other, attracts adventurers, the immoral, the 


unbalanced, and lovers of notoriety, as well as | 


the wise and good. There are men and wo- 
men in this movement to-day who, for the 
first time in their lives, are associated with 
people of refinement and culture, and these 
are the ones unnecessarily conspicuous in ey- 
ery Convention. Reporters are the only ones 
glad to see them. They detract from the dig- 
nity of the meetings—they repel delicately or- 
ganized natures, who do not think “purity and 
antecedents” ‘‘secondary matters.” 

Because men allow libertines, drunkards 
and gamblers on their platforms, is no prece- 
dent for women to follow. If we understand 
the aim of this movement, it is for the purifi- 
cation of politics as well as the security of in- 
dividual rights. To accomplish the first, it 
needs “pure hands.” For the reason that 
men have regarded “purity as a secondary 
matter,” asking no questions, but accepting 
any one who could further their schemes, pol- 
ities to-day are what they are called, “cess- 
pools of wickedness.”’ 

The writer objected to a woman being in- 
vited to the platform for the same reason the 
gentlemen urged, and one of the leaders of the 
movement said, rebuking her, “I would ac- 
cept help from Satan himself in this extremi- 
ty.’ The writer had read of ‘‘Man’s extrem- 
ity being God’s opportunity,” but she was not 
zealous enough in the good work to let wo- 
man’s extremity be the devil’s opportunity. 
And then, to push the writer to the wall,she 
concluded by saying, “Let him that is without 
sin cast the first stone.” There is no passage 
of Scripture so convenient, and of such univer- 
sal application as this, and yet “we are free to 
maintain,’’ that some sins are more respecta- 
ble than others, and she who has violated the 
fourth commandment may not be censured 
for objecting to intimacy with her who has 
broken the seventh. As well say tothe judge 
who pronounces “guilty of murder,” “Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone,” as to 
say it to every woman who does not wish to 
associate with “damaged characters.” 

Let no one think us uncharitable toward 
unfortunate women, for we are not. We 
would not shrink from the touch of the most 
pitiable of this class, nor refuse her help when 
possible. But there is another class of them, 
women neither impelled by want nor betrayed 
by love, who add hypocrisy to guilt, women 
who are immoral as men are, without any 
palliating excuse to offer, whose presence in 
the midst of good women is an insult not to 
be borne. A woman, seemingly lost, to all 
sense of shame, never intrudes—never com- 
promises others—her modesty (if it seem not 
paradoxical) keeps her aloof from society. 
She has to be sought after, and her self-abase- 
ment, her sad aspect, and sadder history, win 
the compassion of tender hearts. The tra- 
ditional uncharitableness of women toward 
their own sex is not directed to the lowest 
class of fallen women, but to the ones who, in 
faultless attire, and with unexceptionable man- 
ners, fasten like parasites to those above sus- 
picion. 

Reputation shows a breath breathed on it 
as quickly as a mirror, and the women who 
guard it most sacredly are the ones to be most 
trusted. The pulpit and press have wronged 
many noble reformers in making the unwise, 
imprudent few a type of all. We are glad 
that the “Boston women,’’ whose strait-laced 
propriety is ridiculed, have a code of morals 
so inflexible that it is easy to determine who 
are hurt by its rigidity. Mrertam M. Coxe. 





LOVE VERSUS OWNERSHIP. 


These two words, antithetically related, 
have no more and no other in common than 
light and darkness, freedom and slavery, good 
and evil. And yet the opposite notion has 
ruled the world until the present time and 
rulesitnow. Women, however, have been the 
owned and men the owners. This, too, with 
the consent of women—if you can predicate 
consent of an enslaved subject. Women have 
lived by proxy hitherto, and the testimony of 
@ person hopelessly and even ignorantly com- 
mitted to the opinions of another is not worth 
much. Still, for all that it is worth, sup- 
porters of the ownership philosophy have 
it, we know, because they freely use it. Noar- 
gument against the independence of women 
is considered more cogent than that one sup- 


| ported by the well-authenticated preference 
| —as it is asserted—for dependence on the 
| part of women themselves. But would you 
| say that I prefer green tea when green tea 
alone is proffered? I may take it and possi- 
| bly call it good—it may indeed serve a pur- 
pose, but I cannot reasonably be said to pre- 
| fer green tea until I choose it above other teas 
| equally open to me. So women have taken 
| dependence, mental, moral and material, have 


| called it good—it has answered a purpose in 


| the past—I have no quarrel with it as a past 
| dispensation, while I insist that this condition 
can, in no proper sense of the word, be regard- 
|ed as the preference of women generally. 
Nothing else has been offered to them. And 
; until they are seen voluntarily resigning a 
| well-earned mental, moral and material inde 
pendence for the sake of the traditional long 

established “proper sphere,’’ I see no justice in 
assuming that they prefer this sphere to one 
self-directed. 

Women, therefore, cannot truly be said to 
have been owned by their own consent. Yet 
owned they have been, and indeed the idea of 
ownership has been hitherto inseparable from 
the idea of love. No one has ever thought of 
cqnnecting freedom with love, save as a term 
of reproach. It is pitiable to consider how low 
we have fallen, how wide a departure from 
the heavenly idea of love we have made in our 
estimate of what ‘‘freelove” is. For freedom 
is of lore. Yet to the universal mind of man 
ownership, bondage, slavery, is implied in the 
word love, and the property right, it is just as 
universally conceded, is vested in the man. 

Gail Hamilton, however, is at odds with the 
most of us on this latter point. She says, “In 
every known sense of the word a woman owns 
the man who loves her more than he owns 
her.” 

“{ Yes, in every known sense—Heaven pity the 
constrained admission !) 

The owrership is indubitable, you observe, 
only Gail has—as usual—her own method of 
adjustment. But ownership in love belongs 
to the animal, not to the human creation,—to 
man on his animal but never on his human 
side. This kind of love is dominated by, takes 
its character from, is, in fact, passion. As hu- 
man beings we, it may be said, belong to God. 
Yet he disdains to hold relationship with 
slaves. “Henceforth I call you not servants 
but friends.” He says,“For the servant know- 
eth not what his lord doeth. But all things 
that I have received of my Father I have 
made known unto you.” The bond is perfect; 
we are not called upon to reflect as the ser- 
vant, but to respond as does the friend. He 
lifts us into intelligent companionship with 
himself, the Infinite One. And surely we are 
not pronounced free by him to fall into the 
clutches of a creature impotent and fallible 


like ourselves. 
To own is not to love, to be owned is not to 


be loved. When a woman owns a man she 
owns him to his everlasting perdition, save for 
the grace of God. It is infinitely worse for 
herself also than to be owned by him. In the 
one case she can keep her soul free and uncon- 
taminated, leading him, meanwhile, to his own 
high ideal of love, which she ever more and 
more perfectly embodies, but in the other 
case she must descend to that from which he 
needs emancipation, put out the light of her 
diviner nature, leaving them both at the mercy 
of that deceptive will-o’-the-wisp, our sensu- 
ous and selfish nature. 

If men, like women, had in the past been 
owned as a rule, there would be none now to 
tell the story. We should, as a race, long ere 
this, have been reduced back to our original 
protoplastic condition, whatever that may 
be. But in what Gail Hamilton says there is 
the shadow of a truth. Woman is the con- 
servator as she is the form of love. Man sees 
in her an embodiment of what he aspires after 
—of his ideal—and to his ideal the man in a 
high sense of the word belongs. 

Yet his highest ideal—the highest of which 
he is capable—woman can never become so 
long as she is in bondage to him. Because so 
circumstanced her first instinct is to please. 
To please a man you have only to justify his 
natural inclination to worship himself as he is. 
That is easier and seemingly more satisfacto- 
ry than struggling after something that he is 
not but perhaps would be. And with that 
justification men have been cheated at the 
hands of women. Whereas it is the woman’s 
‘privilege to become to man his inspiration to 
the highest. This she will one day be, and 
then she will not use the power which love 
gives to compass her own selfish ends, or to 
bind her subjects selfishly to herself. She will 
not use gifts, to her own petty personal ad- 
vantage, that belong of right to humanity, but 
whether it be the gift of beauty, or genius, or 
of both, she will consecrate them to the ser- 
vice of those aspirations of the universal 
heart which find through these their way up- 
ward to the Divine Giver. 

So, whatever the other experience has done 
for the race—and I would not in any degree 
depreciate it as a means of education—it can- 
not be good as a finality. Something better 
must be in store for us, and that something 
better can come only by the repudiation of 
ownership of each other on the part of both 
men and women. 

Love is the divinest thing in the universe. 
It is the beginning and the end, the fountain 








| and the full-flowing river, of all bliss that the 
| human heart can know. But its very nature 

is to be free. At the touch of coercion it van- 

ishes. Shackles cannot bind, nor can statutes 
| or institutions insure it. It is the rich reward 
of those souls, and of those alone, that have 
| learned its secret of Him whose name is Love. 
| Ownership in love! Could there be a great- 
| er contradiction in terms? And yet with are- 
| generated meaning to the word ownership, 
which a regenerated society, however, alone 
| can appreciate, the terms are not only not in- 
| compatible, they are in the highest sense har- 
monious. But then, it will not be, “I love you 
and therefore own you,” nor, “You love me and 
therefore I own you,” but, “I love you and 
tuerefore you own me to the illimitable extent 
of that divine passion of the soul.” And this 
will be the unmodifiable word for men and wo- 
men alike. 

It is the word that defines God’s relations to 
us. “I love you,” he says, “and so am yours to 
procure for you the utmost possible blessing, 
notwithstanding you do not now love me, but 
do despise, reject and thwart my love to the 
extent of your native ignorance of its value. 
I love youand am yours with a wisdom against 
which you fret now, but which you will one 
day joyfully acknowledge. And I, in my deal- 
ings with you, in the life I lived before your 
eyes on earth, give you a true definition of 
love, which, when you have learned it in your 
relations with each other, my Kingdom will 
have come among you.” 

Ownership in love—after Gail Hamilton’s 
and the world’s idea—that does not equally 
include both parties and imply their mutual 
self-surrender, is altogether pernicious and 
false. It is the old satan of self-love in dis- 
guise, and of that we have had a surfeit. It 
perpetuates caste, which the dawning senti- 
ment of a universal brotherhood is everywhere 
repudiating. It hinders the advent of that 
brotherhood. It hinders marriage. It hin- 
ders a full recognition of the Lord’s second ad- 
vent, now taking place as fast and as far as our 
selfish, egotistic stupidity will allow, and so it 
hinders the restoration of the lost Eden, or 
rather the incoming of a new and better Par- 
adise than our infant progenitors knew. 

So let Gail Hamilton—as she hopes for this 
Paradise—and let us all, repudiate ownerhips 
in love. Lyp1A FULLER. 


WOMEN AS RETAIL TRADERS. 


A subscriber to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
sends the following advertisements, taken from 
the Boston Gazette of March 12,1770. It ap- 
pears that American women have had a hun- 
dred years of experience in retail trade, and 
also in horticulture and in the relation of busi- 
ness co-partnership. T. W. H. 


ImporTEeD FROM LONDON IN “CAPTAIN CAZNEAU,” 
By consent of the Committee of Merchants, 
And to be sold ". 
ELIZABETH CLARK & NOWELL, 
At their shop six ‘ eens to the southward of the Mill 


ALL Kinps OF GARDEN SEEDS. 


ImporTED IN “CAPTAIN CAZNEAU” FROM LONDON 
By ELIZABETH GREENLEAF, 
And to be sold at her shop at the end of Union street, 
over against the “‘Blue-Ball,”’ 
ALL Sorts OF GARDEN SEEDS. 
IMPORTED IN “CAPTAIN PADDOCK” FROM LONDON, 
nd to be so! 
By ABIGAIL DAVIDSON, 
About the middle of Seven-Star Lane, Boston, 
Ear._y GoLpEN Hotspur, &c. 
Also, al collection of you and inoculated 
English Fruit-Trees, as rries, &c., &c. 
Also, all sorts of plants in their season, as Cab , &e. 
&c., all at the very lowest prices, by Whole- 
sale or Retail for cash. 


MARRIED FLIRTS. 

I suppose, dear JOURNAL, you have heard of 
these anomalies—I suppose you have seen them 
too—for who has not, in these days of emanci- 
pation from such old-fashioned customs as de- 
votion to one’s own husband or wife? I have 
been trying to solve the problem for a long time, 
why it is that the lover is so devoted, the hus- 
band so indifferent. 

If wecould only have the same amount of 
devotion after marriage that we do before, how 
much less heart-ache, and how many less di- 
vorces, would there be. Connecticut, the last 
State we should have thought of, for every four 
marriages last yeargranted onedivorce. I be- 
lieve that the “incompatibility of disposition,’’ 
the angry words in the majority of cases, sprung 
from indifference. We do not need to go out 
of our own circle to see this. We see lovers 
whose every thought and act is a beautiful 
pulling away of self’; as husband or wife, if gen- 
tle thoughts and deeds survive awhile, they 
soon smoulder and go quite out, verifying the 
remark one often hears, “Oh! that will be an 
old story soon.”’ 

The thousand nameless heart-filling acts 
that love prompts are none the less prized af- 
ter marriage. We need them more than ever 
amid the every-day distractions and trials that 
beset us all. But it seems to be the fashion of 
this nineteenth century fur husbands and wives 
to ignore each other. On no account are they 
to pay each other more than the common ci- 
vilities of life,and often not those. The gen- 
tle courtesies which only our other selfshould 
receive are lavished elsewhere, and the neglect- 
ed, aching heart hides its sorrow till it either 
breaks or rebels. 

In one of our Western towns there has lately 
been started a society for social purity. The 
object is a noble one, the field the world. We 
need not wait, however, to organize societies ; 
we can each constitute ourselves a society, 

















first ofall plucking the beam from our own eye. 
There is an old law given in a very old Book 
which says, “Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s wife.’’ Did you ever think that it does 
not say, “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
husband ?”” Women, to be sure, were nobodies 
then, but I have often thought that judging 
from present appearances, they did not need the 
law as much as men, ° 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





The Woman’s Missionary Society of New 
York has, within the past ten years, sent out 
a large number of brave women as missiona- 
ries to India, and it is about to send three to 
establish an orphan asylum at Yokohama, in 
Japan—Mrs. Mary Pruyn, of Albany, Miss 
Julia Crosby, and Mrs. Louisa Pierson, of Chi- 
cago. 








United Piano Makers’ 


[CHARTERED NEW YORK, MAY, 1860.] 


CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
fall Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES- 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 


238 Washington St., Boston. 


Mar. 11. 3m 


BASKET PLANTS 





AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 


a 
felon, (FOr 
Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Postofice 
in the United States, cheaper and better than they can 
be bought from local Greenhouses. 


Money may be sent at my risk, and I guarantee all 
plants to arrive safely and in good order. 





Alyssum (Variegated)....... 8 for $0.50, 20 cents each. 


Balm(Variegated),.......+++ e¢ AW * 
Begonia,.....seseseeveseeees 3 50,20 “ Sd 
Carnations (best 6 varieties),.3 “ sm ¢ # 
Coleus, (foliage plant),....... 8“ 0,20 “ ad 
Cuphea (Cigar Plant),.......4 “ ,15 “ “ 
Feverfew,....sssecseseeeeees 4“ 60,15 “ oe 
Fuchsias,......ssseseeseeeees s* Be* * 
Geraniums, from 15 to 30 cents each-—from 4 to 8 for $1. 
Heliotrope,.......+-+++++-++-4for  .60, 15cents eac! 
Hydrangea,.......seeseseeees s* tA. * * 
Ivy (English),.......+++ cont 04H * 
Lobelia (Varieties),.......... é* SB * © 
Limaria, .....ccccccccccesees 4* SB * 
Libonia Floribunda,......... 4“ 60,15 “ ad 
PAMSY,. cc eccececseceeeeveeese g@ 50,10 “ “ 
Panicum, .....+++++++0« Perry 4° 6,15 “ 
Smilax, o.ccccscccccccccscvecs 6“ 10,23°* * 
Sedum, ......scccccsccerceees ’* tan * * 
Tropwolum,.......seeeeeseees s* S23 * * 
Verbenas,..cc.csccccscccccees s* Mw * 
Violets, Double Neapolitan,..3 “ 0m « 


Any of the above sent by mail, Post Parp, in 
amounts not less than Fifty Cents. On orders for the 
above of $5 and upwards, Ten PER CenT. DiscounT 
will be allowed. A full set of Plants for a Hanging 
Basket for One Dollar, consisting of the following (one 
ofeach): Alyssum, Coleus, Silver and Zonale Gerani- 
um, Lobelia, Linaria, Panicum, Sedum, Tropzlum. 


Send for circular to 


Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 
OGDEN FARM, 


Apr. 8. NEWPORT, R.I. ot 





New Instruction Book! 
System for Beginners 


In the Art of Playing upon the 
PIANO-FORTE. 


By WILLIAM MASON & E.S. HOADLEY. 


A wonderfully peg ee no and interesting book, 
with abundance of Recreations, Illustrative Pictures, 
Duets for Teacher and Pupil, pleasing Accent Exer- 
cises, and many fine Melodies for practice. The di- 
rections are very plain and practical; and the fine mu- 
sicians and thorough teachers who compiled the work 
are worthy of all confidence. Price, Mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dec. 17, BOSTON. ly 


A LADY’S INVENTION. 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immense Sales—-Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. are 
very simple, can be used bya child, are neat in ap- 
gosanes when in use, and from their flexible construc- 

—s ay be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry Supeerance. 

The Flexible Magn Hair-Curlers and en po 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the mo refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of peiee. Money 
sent at my risk. 

1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
o 12-3 “ “ 476 cents. 
1 “ “ 12—4 “ “ $1.00. 
In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERS OR 
CRIMPERS. bera] terms to Agents and Dealers. 
ddress G. W. WOOD, 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 


Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal- 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the 


SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 
ular. 






This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
saperinnent study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(a Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 

Hi. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. ly 


S ALLL THE FIRST-CLASS S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, ZZtna, 
American, &C., &C., C 
Sold for small installments as low as $5 per 
Month, or may be paid for in Work done H 
at home. For Circulars and Terms address 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, I 
(Successors to Engley § Rice,) N 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. ly 


W 





Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
rt c- D spepeia, ae My — 

tage), Chron ic Rheumatism, 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debilit ‘dmneaad 


ce hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasa- 
a os first door north of Boston Theatre. 
une 18, 


ly 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 








THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut or SuFFRAGE. 


Published Every Saturday by its Proprie=- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Epiror. 
JuLia Warp Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLandT. W. HiGGinson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tux WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of ind‘vidual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other a reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WomAn’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JOURNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
a year, invariably in advance. Single copy 
nts. 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Tuk New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
ee News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 75 
cents, Business notices 30 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second dodr from Beacon street. 





All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
and all letters ne ny | to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. LivERMORE, Editor. 
- Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 
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